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[a LITTLE WAY OFF HE SAW A SIGHT THAT AWAKENED ALL HIS ARTISTIC INSTINCTS OF ADMIRATION, ] 


REDEEMED BY FATE. 


=—O— 


CHAPTER I. 


“In the spring a brighter crimson comes upon the 
robin’s breast, 
In the spring the wanton lapwing gets himself 
another crest, 
— spring a livelier iris changes on the burnished 
love, 
In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love.” 


Ir is the springtime, The youngest and 
fairest daughter of the seasons has awoke from 
her long, wintry sleep, and made the land beau- 
tifal with her gracious presence; has passed 
by the forests and glens, where thousands of 
leaves, showing every shade of green, from the 
delicate tasselled fringes of the birch to the 
sombre darkness of the straight-stemmed 
Scotch Fir, are rustling gently in the May 
breezes. 

She has breathed warmly on the damp eaith, 
and her breath has kissed into being pale 
clouds of primroses, sweet scented clamps of 
violets, fragile anemones—those tender ‘‘ wind 





flowers ’’ that, of all the children of the young 
year, are the fairest and most evanescent. 

Here in this north country, with its grand 
hills—brown and bare now, but covered later 
on with purple depths of heather—Nature is 
showing herself at her best oa the morning of 
which I write. 

The sky is cloudlessly blue, the air soft and 
balmy, and filled with the fresh perfame of 
newly blossomed hawthorn. 

At the foot of the mountains the lake sleeps 
in violet hued calm, darkening where the 
shadows of the fells fall upon it, brightening 
—~ liquid ripples where it catches the sun- 

ight. 

7 It is lovely!” mused a young man, whose 
handsome face, rather long chestnut hair, and 
wide- brimmed felt hat might have announced 
him as an artist, even if it had not been for 
the sketch-bcok lying beside him in the boat, 
in which he was allowing himself to drift idly 
along. ‘One might be almost content to dream 
away one’s life in the midst of sach surround- 
ings, and let the world and its feverish excite- 
ments go by for ever!” 

Probably one might if one were old and 





jaded and world-weary; but young people are 
not so apt to shun their species, and it is most 
likely that if the speaker had been compelled 
toa long seclusion in these god-forgotten soli- 
tades of the hills, he would have cast regretful 
thoughts back or the brightness, and colour, 
and gaiety of the life he had left. 

As it was, he had not had time to feel dall, 
and he even congratulated himself on the utter 
silence and seclusion around him. 

There was not a human being in sight, not a 
sound to be heard save the low ripple of water 
over the pebbled strand, or a cloud of music 
flung down from the blue depths above, where 
a lark was carolling in keenest, sweetest 
joyance. 

Suddenly from amidst a forest of densely 
packed trees, on the opposite bank of the lake, 
a thin line of smoke curling upwards from some 
grey turreted chimney caught his eye, and 
lazily speculating on who the inhabitants of 
such a lonely house could be, he pulled over in 
that direction, but as he was rounding a point 
on which willows were growing and dipping 
their long tresses into the water, he gent!y 
drew in the oars, and remained perfectly still. 
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A little way off he saw a sight that awoke 


within all his artist’s instincts of admir- 
ationa girl seated on the swaying branch of 
a tree, and so attentively abso in a book 


lying on her lap, as to be quite unconscious of 
his presence. 

As long as he lived he never forgot the pic- 
ture she made—a slim, blue-eyed creature, 
with a face delicately tinted like a wild: rose, 
and a mass of soft hair falling about her 


he. was lightly 
and forwards on the pliant branch she had 
selected, and which, belonging to a tree that 
grew on the very edge of the bank, hung a 
good way over the water, and seemed to the 
young artist, who was watching, rather an in- 
secure resting- " 

His idea was confirmed when a minute later 
there came a crack—crack, followed by a 
startled exclamation of alarm, and then he 
saw that the bough had partially snapped in 
the middle, and now hung down over the water 
with the girl’s slight Aghce clinging to it. Her 
position, had no one near, would have 
been far from a pleasant one, for the water was 
very deep, and was jastfar enough from 
land to render it very doubtful whether she 
could have reached it without assistance. The 
branch was hanging by the very slightest hold, 
and clearly even her light weight would prove 
too great a strain for it to bear much longer. 

‘ All right! * shouted the artist, catching up 
the senlls. “Hang on a minute more if you 


, by the unexpected sound 
of his voice, or rm unable to continue her 
grasp cannot be » but the girl’s fingers 
loosened their hold, and in another second she 
would have been in the lake had not her 
rescuer made ® ay efforé, and come up just 
in time to seize ip hastens nach 0 

‘Are you hurt?” heasked, anxiously, as he 
placed her on @ seat in the boat, and knelt at 
her feet, 

“* More frightened than hurt,” she returned, 
stuiling, but leo! @ little bewildered. “I 
have to thank ven he me.” 

‘‘ As for that, Pm I happened to 
be near enough “eratoret a ducking. 

“A ducking!” she repeated, dubiously. “ It 
would have been rather more serious 
for I can’t swim, and I should have been too 
far out to scramble up the bank; so before my 
ecreams could have been heard I might have 
——” she finished the sentence with a slight 
shudder, and covered her face with her hands, 
Then looking up a moment later, she added, — 

‘* How came you here?” 

“I am an artist,” he answered, smiling; 
‘and I lodge at a little cottage behind the hill 
there, This morning I was rowing about the 
lake for the purpose of taking sketches for a 
pictare I am painting.” 

‘* And where is your home?” she questioned, 
leaning forward, and speaking with the naive 
curiosity of an interested child. 

‘“‘London is my home—at least it is the 
home of my aunt, with whom I have been 
brought ap, but I have been roving about 
lately. I have been at Rome, Florence, Dres- 
den; Venice, everywhere, in fact, where there 
was a good chance of studying art.” 

“* How delightful to see those lovely cities!” 
she exclaimed, wistfully, clasping her white 
hands together. ‘‘I have read of them, and 
dreamed of them, but,’’—despondingly—“ I 
don’t suppose I shall ever see them,” 

“ Why not?” 

‘* Because papa says I am better and hap- 
pier here,” indicating with a movement of her 
head the house, whose chimneys were visible 
above the trees. ‘‘I have lived at Heron’s 
Nest all my life, and hardly ever seen any one 
but papa and the servants, so I don’t suppose 
there is much chance of my going out into the 
world— your world.” 

She — with a perfect candour and sim- 
teat that seemed a part of her very nature. 
Utterly unskilled in the rules of society—of 
which, indeed, she knew nothing—it never 
struck her that she was doing anything at all 


shoulders in a yellow tangle of curls and waves. 
swinging herself backwards 


can, and I'll 
Whether s 





out ef the common order of things én continu- 
ing q@ conversation with a young man who was 
@ perfect 
her a signal ce. 

Indeed her life had been so monotonous 
that any little variety was welcomed as a 
pleasure. 


“ My name is Haidée Darrell,” she said pre- ; 
thelt interooursé) ont,” rejoined 


sently, thinking, 
might be easier if. she intredueed herself, 
‘© Will you tell me what you are called?” 
For answer he 2 
and tendered it. 
“Phillip Greville,” she repeated, musingly, 
and looking at him with grave attentiveness 
out of her lovely, fearless eyes, “It is a 
pretty name—like one reads of in romances.” 
“Then you do read romances ?” 
“A few—those that papa has in his library.” 
“And was that one of them you had in 
your hand when you were sitting on the 
branch ?” 


‘*No,” she angwered, a little at 
the recollection. ‘It was a volume of Tenny- 


son—my own, and now it has gene in the 
wate taal hae 


lost it for ever!” 
“ Never mind,” he said, co: . “FU 
get another. I'll send to: for is. 
to- 


And now let me show you my port- 
As he wee cobiiiting ttn inentents he was’ 


egein. od at lant = hone honght strack 


“Do you think father would like to 
have your pi he asked; and Haidée 


“T am sure he would.” 


So 


that same evening, 


ané having promised to becom the same 
i good-bye, and left 


at six o’elock she said 


Greville gathered up his sketches, rowed 
back to thestarting point, moored the boat, and 
walked back to the little hillside cottage 
where he taken lodgings, and where he 
found his landlady had prepared a savoury 
midday meal. ~ 

She Keener in the room while he was eat- 
ing it for the sake of a little gossip with the 
handsome young artist, and on this occasion 
he was by no means averse to listening. 

“ By-the-bye, Mrs. Earle,” he said, presently, 
“in your description of the lake you did not 
tell me anyone was living close to it.” 

“Mr, Darrell, of Heron’s Nest, do you 
mean? Well, sir,{you see he is such a hermit 
that one never seems to take him into con- 
sideration. He never, by any chance, ventures 
beyond his own grounds, and ne one knows 
anything about him, so one seems to forget his 
existence.” 

* But he has lived there some time, has he 
not?” 

“Getting on eighteen years, I remember 
we were all pretty much astonished when he 
came, for Heron’s Nest had been empty many 
a-year, and no wonder either; a lonesomer, 
deader-alive place you wouldn’t easily find, and 
for a gentleman to choose it as a residence did 
seem strange. However he came, and he was 
a young man then, though his hair was grey, 
and he had a sort of haggard look on his face 
that double his years ought not to have brought. 
With him was a tiny baby, and a couple of 
servants, and ever since then they have all 
lived at Heron’s Nest; never seeing visitors— 


mever ing out— never 
know anyahing Sah them 
er, although hevhad rendered |. 


took a card from hie pooket- 


__ Frmsr love is a plant of 








letting anyone 


“ Strange |!” muttered Phillip, speaking Jess 
to her wy Re ae What ‘cur bee 
reason of azrell making such a recluse 
of himself wonder” 

‘¢Ah! sir! you may well say that, and you 
are not the only one what would like to find 
ts, Harle, with a solemn shake 
of the head. ‘‘Often and oftem me aad my 
husband have puzzled over it, and we’ve come 


7 
with him that he wants to hide. Why, sir, 
it stands to reason—it’s unnatural for a young 
man with plenty of money—and he is rich—to 
come and shut himself a dreary old place 
like that, and never let his daughter see any 
faces than -his own and the servants ! 
Poor young thing! Why she might as well be 
@ nun at once |” 
ion, but re- 
e-was rather 


» smiled at her indi 
tined "hoaghttally silent. 
inclined to there might be something 


held a mystery it was not intended the world 
should fathom. 





OHAPTER Il. 

very quick growth, 
soon ripens under the youth. 

After afew more days’ intercourse with Hai- 

dée, afew more meetings on the lake im the 
















er aw arching frame of leafy 

which the sunlight shot in 
her feet flowed the clear 
head was a crown of lilies. 
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She looked like a Naiad or Undine in her 

childish beauty, and as she gazed at 
it, a half wondering sort of admiration came 
in her eyes, 

“Ig thatreally 7?” she asked, in a hushed 
voice, and with a grave questioning glance at 
Greville; “am I pretty likethat?”’ 

“You are a hamived times prettier,” he told 
her. “I could only put one expression in 
your likeness, whereas a dozen chase each 
other from your living face every time you 
speak, and each one seems lovelier than the 
last. 

She accepted what he said in perfect good 
faith, for of iments she knew nothing, 
and a little thrill of delight ran through her 
veins at his praise—it was eo pleasant to know 
he admired her ! 

“¢ And so now the picture is finished and our 
sittings have come to an end,” {Philip said 
= Ae ’ = r eee growing yet graver. 
‘*Tt is a pity, is fin 

‘But Ae choerene ou will be presented to 
my father, and he will thank you,” she added, 
quickly, as if she thought this would compen- 
sate for all else. 

“To-morrow!” he ted, mm ° 
“Ah! who can say what to-morrow will bring 
forth. They are wisest who take care of to- 
day; but come, let us walkin the larch plan- 
tation. I have some'news for you.” 
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Soseatning in his tone made her look up 
quickly anxiously, but she said nothing, 
and they sauntered slowly along in unbroken 


silence, ’ 

“You. do not ask what my news is,” he 
observed, | 7, “ and indeed I would wish 
to defer it as ? gy tony yl 
best to get a disagreeable duty over as soon as 

se then, this evening I had a 

er, my aunt's maid, say- 

ing she is seriously ill, wishes, to see. me, 

so I. shall have to take the mail train for 

London at ten o’clock; there is not one 
earlier,”” 

Leave to-night! All the sweet, red colour 
forsook her cheeks, blanching it to the pallor 
of the mayflower blossoming beside her. 

She was.aot sufficiently. skilled in. the art of 
concealment to hide her surprised dismay, aud 
even in the dusk he. could see. her quivering 


That he should,go away had never presented 
itself aa @ possibility ; hia presence had become 
so entwined with her thoughts, and interwoven 
in her life, that she could not contemplate 
either the one-or the other pathosh dee . 

“ Sxe you. sorry?” aaked, Philli king her 
two hands and holding them in his, and 
although she. did not; reply, in words. her 
answer, was, written plainly enough in her 


face,: 

Greville turned: a drawing a sharp 
breath, and biting his lips to restrain the 
passionate utterances that trembled on them ; 
he had told himself that to declare his love 
without having consulted her father would be 
dishonourable, and had resolved to keep silence 
until’ his-retarm from: London, ill Phillip 
was neither weaker nor stronger than the rest 
of his sex, and the scene, the hour, all were 
against him. 

Although.it was not yet late, the. moon had 
risen, sind flooded mountain, jake, and forest 
with her wide, white glory; the dew drenched 
flowers, the}, thick-leaved branches, the 
whole: landscape seamed to have undergone 
rome magical transformation under the in- 
fluenge.of: her silver egal, and Greville himself 
was not free from the. subtle power. of the 
charm. 

‘I shall come back as soon as. I can, and 
then see your father,” he added, still holding 
her s , chill hands, that lay passively ia 
po and in the meantime you will not forget 
me ” 

Forget him! Conld she forget her own 
being? A half-stifled.sob broke from her, and 
in another moment she was lying on his breast, 
held close to his beating heart, while his kisses 
fell like rain on her lips, her cheeks, her 
brow. 

“ My darling; my leve!’’ was. all he conld 
say, but i¢ was enough, and for. a few blissful 
moments neither: time, mor mortality, nor 
change. etisted. for those two—they were 
both wrapped in the sweetness of a dream 
that conses to ue all, L on agree once in our 
lives,.sooner or later, and that in its brief 
duration blots out.every remembrance save 
itself. 

* * * € * 
Pe in or two bg Si ae —- was in 

e niglt express, ~rapi a to 
London, and Pynile pnaners. cot Mins Ae 
and valley, flew in swift succession, all 
bathed in the white alchemy of the moon- 
light, his thoughts were with the girl who 
had yielded up to him her innocent leart, 
and on whose sweet red lips he had pressed 

the first. kiss that any manu, save her own 
father, liad left there. 

Mingled. with these reflectione was a keen 
anxiety on his aunt’s account; she was the 
only relative he had ever known, and the affec- 
tion he bore her was deep and sincere enough 
to render the news of her illness a very great 


It was morning when he reached St, 
Pancras, and the sun was streaming on the 
dingy London streets as he bowled through 
them in a hansom, thinking whet a contrast 


they were to the green, flower-flecked fields 
he had left behind. 

Before long the cab pulled up in front of a 
honse in Gordon-squate, and he jamped out, 
looking up with a sinking heart at the 
shrouded windows. 

Every blind was drawn down, bat then—he 
argued, with that hope that never deserts us 
until the naked truth is flaunted before our 
very eyes—it was early; the servants might 
not be up, there were a thonsand reasons 
why the curtains should be drawn—a thou- 
sand other reasons besides the true one. 

He knocked at the door, softly; bat, im- 
patiently, and it was opened by tho servant 
who had telegraphed to him—a clean, -res- 


pectable. loo woman of over fifty, who 
had been with Mrs. Maxwell from earty 
youth, 


‘Oh, Mr. Phillip!” she cried, and then put 
= handkerchief to her eyes, unable to con- 
tinue. 

“What is it? tell me the worst!” he ex- 


ptshed past her into the hall, and was just 
about ascending the stairs when his passage 
was barred by a gentleman who issued from 
the room that had been Mrs. Maxwell’s pri- 
vate study. 

He was a tall, harsh looking man, with iron 
grey hair, a-hard, inscrutable face, and eyes 
that regarded everyone with cold suspicion, 

“Gently, if you please,” he said, quietly. 
‘* May I ask where you are going ?”’ 

Phillip fell.back in angry astonishment, his 
eyes flashing; but reflecting on the unseemli- 
ness of a squabble at such a time, he an- 
swered,— 

“Tam going to the room of my aunt, Mrs. 
Maxwell,’ 

‘*Mrs, Maxwell is dead, and I, Joseph 
Darley, as her brother and heir-at-law, have 
taken possession of the house, and locked. all 
the doors, so you will see the necessity of 
asking my permission before seeking to enter 
any of the rooms,” was the unexpected reply, 
while the speaker clasped his hands behind 
his back and looked at Phillip calmly out of 
his keen, grey eyes. 

ae was quite aware that Mrs. Maxwell 
had had a brother living, and that his name 
was Darley; but through some long ago 
quatrel they never met, consequently the 
young artist had never seen him. It was 
some little time before he recovered from his 
anery indignation at the strange words, and 
still stranger manner of the intruder. 

“ But surely, as her nephew, I havea right to 
insist on entering the room where her body 
lies ?” he said, at length. 

Mr: Darley shrugged his shoulders. 

“As to your rights, the less said about them 
the better,” he replied, with a sneer; “ for in 
effect they are nil. Itis time now to put an 
end to the farce that has been goipg on all 
these years, and let the truth be known!”— 
he added, impatiently—“I will be the one to 
acquaint you with it. Know, then, you are no 
relative of Mrs. Maxwell’s; there is not a drop 
of her blood in your veins. She adopted you 
when your mother died, and called you her 
nephew because there was no one else to take 
charge of you; and becauseifshe had not. done 
so, you would have been taken porsersion of by 
oe pete authorities, Do you understand?” 
wg he understand fF Pinks 4 not, a 

was whirling, his gling,. his 
heart fall of a hot- hatred — the man who 
thus discharged-the accumulated venom of years 
at his sister’s adopted son. He put out his hand 
and grasped the balustrade as if for support, 
while a dim comprehension of the meaning of 
Darley’s words flashed across his dulled brain. 
“TfI am not Mrs. Maxwell’s nephew, who 
amIthen? What is my name?” he asked, 
in a strange, bewildered voice, totally unlike 
his own, while his eyes sought those of 
Fletcher, who had followed him, and now 
stood a little distance off, wringing her hands, 
and moaning. 
“ Stop that noise!’ exclaimed Mr. Darley, 








savagely ; then tarning to Greville: ‘‘ You are, 





c'aimed, but finding she did not speak he 


or rather were, a dependent on Mrs. Max-vell’s 
bounty ; your name is—Heaven alons kucws 
what!” 

And with a sneering laugh le withdrew to 
the room from which he had first emerged, 
thinking to himself that now he had paid off 
the debt of jealous animosity that had lain 
between himself and his sister’s protégé for so 
many years, and moreover, paid it off in euch 
a way as Phillip was powerless to fesent. 





CHAPTER III. 


Arter bidding Phillip farewell Haidée_ re- 
turned to Heron’s Nest, and went to her own 
room, where she would be free to think over 
the events of the evening, and try to grow 
calm before meeting her father. 

In obedience to her lover’s wishes, she had 
promised not to méntion anything about him 
until his return, when he intended going to 
Mr. Darrell and asking him for his daughter. 
This secrecy lay like a heavy load on Haidée, 
but er fxith in Greville was so implicit that 
she was willing to trast entirely his guidance, 
firm in the conviction that whatever he said 
must be right. 

He had promised he would return in a week 
if his aunt got better, and Haidée, with a 
child’s impatience, began counting how many 
hours, how many minutes, must elapse before 
she saw him again. 

As she sat at her open window, looking, ont 
on the scented dusky stillness of the twilight, 
she heard the sound of a footstep on the 
gravelled walk of the approach, an as 
her young neck out of the casement, descrie 
the form of a man coming along it. A sudden 
joy darted through her brain—suppose it 
should be Phillip come back to tell her he had 
had another telegram, and there was no longer 
any necessity for his departure ! 

ithout giving herself time to reason out 
this idea—which was all the more feasible, 
seeing that guests never by any chance came 
to Heron's Nest—she flew downstairs and stood 
at the portico, waiting with a beating heart 
for the visitor to advance. But that heart 
sank like a leaden weight in her bosom when, 
a minute later, he came into an open rpace 
where the moonlight fell ; and instead of the 
slight, though vigorous, form of the yorng 
artist, there stood before her a tall, dark, 
handsome man of about forty, with a heavy 
black moustache and dark eyes—now gazing 
at her in open admiration as she leaned for- 
ward, with the moonlight falling on the 
loosened strands of her golden hair, and re- 
vealing the delicate, blossom-like loveliness of 
her face. 

After a moment’s pause he raised his hat 
and came nearer. 

“T am told Mr. Darrell lives here. I wish 
to speak to him if you will be good enough to 
conduct me to his presence,” 

‘Had I not better ask my father whether 
he will see you?” asked Haidée, wonderingty. 

“Your father! Oh! of course, this must be 
his little baby daughter grown to womanhoad,”’ 
he exclaimed, addressing her less than him- 
self, and looking at her very curiously. Then, 
in a different tone, and smiling, ‘I do not 
think there is any danger of his refusing to 
admit me, Miss Darrell, seeing I am one of 
his oldest friends. It will be quite sufficient 
if you take me to him.” ; 

More puzzled than before, Haidée led the 
way into the passage, and having first knocked 
at the door, held it open for him to pass in. 
He paused on the threshold, and cast a swee 

ing glance round that took in all the details 
— apartment, which was half library half 


8 i 
The walls were lined with books, the table 
in the centre scattered over with papers, and 
in a chair drawn up close to it sat a pre- 
maturely-aged and worn-looking man, leaning 
his head on his hand in an attitude of weary 
despondency. z 
‘“ Bustsce Darrell, don’t you know me? 








said the visitor, having first made sure they 
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were alone, and at the sound of his voice the 
student started up, patting his one hand on 
the table and the other to his brow. . 

“Ts it really you, Ruthven?” he exclaimed, 
his voice raised hardly above a whisper. 

* Really I,” returned the other, coming for- 
ward to shake hands, and standing so that the 
light of the lamp fell upon him. “ It is eighteen 
years since I saw you; am I much changed in 
the time?” 

“Very little; the years have passed lightly 
over your head,” said Darrell, with a sigh, as 
he scrutinized the dark, bold features of his 
guest. “AndI?” 

“You,” replied the other, slowly, “are so 
terribly altered that, had I met you in the 
street, I should have passed you by unrecog- 
nized. It is only when I look wal into you 
that I can trace any resemblance to the Eustace 
Darrell I knew of yore, Why, you are abso- 
lutely an old man—excuse the remark—and, 
ee of forty-five, one might imagine you 
sixty.” 

OL know it, and do not wonder at it either,”’ 
responded Darrell, sinking down into his chair 
with a gesture of weary sadness. ‘ Heavens! 
when I think of the load of sin and remorse I 
have to bear I wonder I am alive at all! I 
— the weight of it did not kill me years 

0 ” 

A shadow passed over Ruthven’s face as he 
sat down opposite, and an expression, half 
pity, half contempt, swept across his features. 

** You should not think so much of it, Try 
to forget.” 

“ Forget!’ repeated the elder man, striking 
his forehead, and speaking in an accent of 
bitter disdain. “Can I forget that I exist? 
I tell you the shame and horror of that mo- 
ment’s madness are stamped on my brain in 
letters of fire that can never effaced until ’’— 
sinking his voice to a low whispser—“ the dead 
come to life, and the stain of blood is wiped 
from this hand!” 

Ruthven moved uneasily in his chair, hardly 
knowing what reply to make to these wild 
words, while his companion, as if oblivious of 
his presence, let his head sink forward on his 
folded arms. 

“Come, come, Darrell, calm yourself!” he 
said, at length, soothingly. ‘‘ What is the good 
of calling up the miseries of the past? You 
have done your best to expiate your crime!" 

“ Heaven knowsI have! I have never ex- 
perienced a happy moment since. I thought 
perhaps if.I came away from the scene of it— 
away from everything that could remind me of 
it—I might obtain peace; but even here its re- 
membrance haunts me night and day, night 
and day! In my dreamsI wake up and see 
that white, dead face——” 

‘For Heaven’s sake, stop !’’ cried Sir Jasper 
Rathven, starting from his chair and looking 
round as if fearful of seeing some terrible 
sight behind him. “ Why,” with a forced 
laugh, ‘‘ you give one the horrors with your in- 
fernal fancies! If this is the way you welcome 
guests, I’m not surprised your solitude is so 
seldom invaded! ”’ 

“Forgive me, Ruthven!” said Darrell, re- 
pentantly, and holding out his hand, ‘‘I ought 
to welcome you well, for you have been a good 
friend to me, and faithful through it all!” 

‘CAll right, we'll take that for granted! 
By-the-bye, you have not asked me the motive 
of my visit?” 

“I supposs you found yourself near, and so 
you thought you might as well call.” 

“Partly; but I have a reason for wanting 

to talk to you, which I will proceed to state.” 
He brought his chair close up, and leaned his 
elbows on the table. “Since my accession to 
the Ruthven property I have steadied down 
very considerably, and done my best to im- 
prove it, and now the estate is one of the finest 
in the country for its size, Unfortunately it 
israther small, so I thought I might come to 
arrangements with you to let me have the 
Moorend Farm property—you know it dove- 
tails into mine!” 


“What!’’ exclaimed Darrell, effectually 





roused from his apathy. ‘Sell part of my 
heritage? Never!” 

“‘ But you left it; you have never seemed to 
take any interest in it all these years, and you 
have no male heir! ” 

‘*That does not matter! I have a daughter, 
and to hershall descend intact the inheritance 
of her ancestors!” returned Darrell, and he 
spoke with such decision that his companion 
saw at once how useless would be any attempt 
to weaken it. 

He remained lost in thought for some 
minutes, taken aback at the utter failure of 
his scheme, and the resolute way in which it 
had been met by the man whose wavering dis- 

ition he had fancied he would have no 
<i in bending to his will. Then he 
said,— 

“Yes, of course, there is your daughter, and 
she will be a great heiress eventually, for your 
income has accumulated all these years, dur- 
ing which you have not spent one twentieth 

art of it. Still, it seems to me, the race of 
arrells runs every risk of being extinct, for 
— is certainly no chance of her marrying 


‘*T suppose not,” said the recluse, dreamily ; 
‘she has always seemed such a child to me 
that I have hardly thought of marriage in con- 
nection with her, and yet she has arrived at an 
age when girls do marry; andI confess it 
would be a weight off my mind to see her 
wedded to a man capable of ma! her happy, 
and to know there was a chanceofher children 
succeeding to the Darrell estates.” 

Again there was silence between the two 
men, broken at last by the baronet. 

*‘ Look here, Darrell, we have known each 
other some time, and I have rendered you a 
service. Are you willing to repay it?” 

‘I would do anything I could in order to do 
80.” 

‘Then give me your daughter.” 

Mr. Darrell stared at him for a moment in 
stupefied silence, and he added,— 

“You must not judge of me by what you 
know of my youth—then, I confess, I was wild ; 
now it would be difficult to find a steadier 
man, and I should be a model husband. When 
I succeeded to the baronetcy I fally recognized 
the responsibilities of the position I was called 
on to fill, and I determined to become a worthy 
representative of the name of Rathven. I 
flatter myself I have succeeded. I ama 
magistrate for the county, could represent it 
in Parliament if I wished, and am generally 
looked bs ag as a very decent member of 
society,” his lip curled with rather a mocking 
smile, which the other did not notice ; “‘ so you 
see I am an eligible parti. My sister, Sybil, 
keeps my house at present, and, to say the 
truth, I have not hitherto thought much of 
marriage, which, after all, means the surrender 
of a certain amount of freedom, but I am yuite 
willing to stand at the altar if your daughter 
be at my side.” 

**But you do not know Haidée—you have 
not seen her,” objected her father, bewildered 
at this sudden proposal. 

* Pardon me, I have see her, and I think her 
one of the very loveliest girls I have ever met. 
Besides, she has been brought up just as I 
should have wished my wife to be if I had been 
eonsulted beforehand. She is free from all the 
affectations of a woman of the world, and her 
youth will make it easy to guide her in the 
way I should wish her to go. Altogether if I 
were to search Europe over, I should not find 
a bride so much to my taste. I am aware I 
am considerably older than sheis, but that is 
hardly a drawback ; for I should be the better 
able to shield her from any kind of trouble, 
and minister to her happiness.” 

Eustace Darrefl sat thinking very seriously. 
He wished Haidée to marry, but he did not 
desire to go into society with her, azd there 
was no one to whom he could confide the task 
of looking out a suitable husband for her— 
here of course she stood no chance of obtain- 
ing one—so that this offer of Ruthven’s, if 
accepted, would relieve him of a heavy load of 
anxisty concerning the girl’s future, 





The baronet was a man of good position, 
could give her a title, and, although double her 
age, was yet handsome. 

Trae he had been dissipated enough in his 
youth, {but there was no reason to doubt his 
wild oats were all sown, and, perhaps, for 
a he would make all the better hus- 


“To say the truth,” went on Ruthven, ‘‘I 
believe your daughter has bewitched me. I 
only saw her for a few minutes, but they were 
enough to ~~ me with very fervent admi- 
ration. You know what the poet says,-— 


“* He never loved, who loved not at first sight.” 


“Believe me, Darrell, I will do my best to 
make her happy.” 

“Then you s have her!” exclaim :d the 
master of Heron’s Nest. “It is not possible 
her affections are in any way engaged, for she 
has seen no young men, therefore you will find 
the task of gaining her heart an easy one. 
Still you had better not be too precipitate in 
your wooing, or you may startle her and defeat 
your object.” 

‘Never fear,’ interrapted Ruthven, gaily. 
“‘I know women too well to err in my treat- 
ment of them. Nevertheless your caution 
is a wise one, and Hajidée shall accept me as 
a friend before I approach her in the character 
of lover, and within three months I'll stake 
my honour she is my wife!”’ 


(To be continued.) 








THE LILY AND THE ROSE. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Now that Greta had consented to marry Lord 
Darminster she was no longer watched quite 
as much as she had been, and was able to go 
and see the rector, whom she comforted 

+ his reason by the promise that Philip 
should soon be free. 

‘« Honourably free?” he asked, anxiously. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘‘I may have to wade 
through the mire to rescue him, but he will 
forgive me, I think, when he knows all, and 

ou must merciful, Mr. Granville. 
ou will hear strange things concerning me, 
bat you'll know it is all for Philip's sake.” 

“My ee Ms mustn’t do harm that good 
may come of it!” 

“Tn this case we must, Mr. Granville, for 
it is the only way of getting Philip out of his 
prison.” 2 

“Have you reflected —?” he began, but 
she sto him at once. ? 

- Yes, ; and it can’t be helped” (coaxingly). 
‘* You mustn’t mind what they say, or what I 
do. I shall always be faithful to Philip. , Bat 
I cannot leave him in that horrible place. 

**T don’t want you to leave him there.” 

“ That is = you i Le _ to do, I 
know, if you on esse Ww verance 
was to be effected,” she said; “but I shall 
tell you nothing, and if you are a. y 
shocked I can’t help myself. ‘ Violent diseases 
require violent remedies.’ Philip would sacri- 
fice himself for me—how can I hesitate, then, 
to sacrifice myself for him?” 

“I quite understand and . or your 
feelings,” he said, “ but don’t let hilip buy his 
liberty too dear.’’ < ‘ 

“ He must trast}me, that is all!’ she said, 
colouring. ‘He knows Iloye him, and that 
ought to be enough.” 

Being satisfied | that she spoke the truth, Mr. 
Granville paid no heed when heheard rumours 
of Greta’s approaching marriage to Lord Dar- 
minster. 7 

‘It must certainly be false!” he told him- 
self. ‘ She loves him far too well to do that. 

But he was staggered, too, when one morn- 
ing he happened to meet the clerk at Darmin- 
ster, and the old man said,— 

“ There will be fine doings at our place next 
week, sir. My lord is mighty liberal where 
the fancy takes him.” 
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“Pshaw! Pratt; you don’t believe he is 
going to be married, do you?” 

*“ Just as much as I believe I shall die one 
day, sir. It was only yesterday his lordship 
said to me with his own mouth, he says— 
‘There will be five pounds in your pocket, 
Pratt, and two pounds each for the ringers, 
and as good a supper as a man ever sat down 
to into the bargain. I made bold to ask the 
date then, his lordship being so affable, and he 
told me it was to be on Monday week. You'll 
be glad to hear,’ his lordship says, ‘ that 
there’s a chance of another pleasant event at 
the same time.’ I didn’t ask whatthat was— 
not liking to intrude, sir, but we shall all be on 
the look-out. I must say his lordship has im- 
proved since there was a chance of his mar- 
riage, and seems more familiar like, and 
pleasant—more homely, so to speak.” 

“TI wish I had a fortune depending on the 
marriage never taking place,” the Rector could 
not help saying. 

“ I wish I had a fortune coming the 
other way.” 

‘* Well! whoever lives longest will see the 
most,” was the rector’s conclusion, as he 
turned away ; but it all seemed so strange and 
painful to him that he did not feel as if he 
could answer the affectionate letter he received 
from Greta a day or two later in which she 
—_ ‘*All goes well. Philip will soon be 

ree.” 

Meanwhile Greta herself was kept in 
supreme ignorance of all that was going on 
about her, as Lord Darminster had advised. 
She had been induced to name the wedding- 
day, because the day of her marriage was to be 
the day of Philip’s deliverance, but all other 
details were rigidly suppressed, and even when 
her wedding dress arrived she did not know it 
was in the house, 

Lord Darminster was always there, but this 
she did not mind so much now, for he was so 
excited and restless he never kept long at her 
side, and moreover, she had made a compact 
with him that he should not so much as 
touch her lips until they were man and wife. 

He grumbled a good deal at this reservation, 
bat she was so determined he could not help 
himself, and had to submit perforce. But he 
would sit and watch her with his dark, pas- 
sionate eyes until she felt almost inclined to 
scream, and would cover her face with her 
nervous hands with a sort of horror, She felt 
it a degradation to be loved by such a man. 

_The days seemed to fly, and Greta’s wed- 
ding-day drew very near. She showed no con- 
sciousness of the fact, or interest in the jewels 
and fine clothes which kept arriving every day 
from London. ‘ 

At last Lady Avanley found it necessary to 
remind her that it wanted only three days 
before her wedding, and then Greta started in 
a scared sort of way, and said, quickly,— 
Pe. the conditions have not yet been fal- 

Even as she spoke Lord Darminster rode up 
in hot haste, his horse’s neck in a white lather 
of foam, and flinging the reins to his groom, 
sprang down and hurried into the house. 

Greta knew instinctively that he brought 
important news, and rose up in her seat, pant- 
ing, and breathless. He advanced, smiling, 
holding a letter in his hand which he waved 
in front of her eager eyes. 

“ What is it?” she asked, agitatedly. 

. **Read!’? he replied, and turned and left 

er. 
He found Lady Avanley in the drawing-room, 
and flang hi into the seat beside her, and 
wiped his damp brow. 

* Well? ” she said. 

“Well! it is all settled. Brooke has con- 
fessed.”’ 


She laughed softly. 

* At your persuasion’? ”’ 

“ Exactly. I knew I could manage him.” 

** Where is he now?” 

“I don’t know, and I don’t think that mat- 
ters, does it? for I fancy he will take care of 
himself. I am not sorry to have done with 
him,” added the Earl, with an expression of 








intense disgust on his handsome dark face. 
‘*Of course if he hadn’t been so utterly con- 
temptible he would have been of no use to me, 
bat one uoesn’t like handling pitch all the 
same,” 

“What have you paid him altogether? I 
suppose one may know now.” 

‘You are welcome to the information. I 
gave him five hundred pounds to suppress the 
cheque I sent Philip Granville secretly—in 
Miss Hanwell’s name—and I have given him 
seven hundred pounds for the confession of 
guilt which has just been forwarded to the 
Home Secretary-” 

‘** But how have you accounted for Miss Han- 
well’s cheque?” 

‘*I haven't accounted for it at all, and I 
don’t think there will be any need, for I saw 
in the Times obituary yesterday the death of 
Miss Julia Hanwell, of 10, Portland Place.’’ 

“TI think you really are the lackiest person I 
ever heard of in my life!” she exclaimed, ad- 
miringly. ‘I consider it a privilege to get you 
into one’s family.” 

He bowed, with rather a grim smile on his 


ace. 

“Things always tarn out well with which 
you have anything to do,” she went on. 

“Bat then you see I grease the wheels to 
make them gosmoothly. I don’tmind what I 
pay for my fancies.” 

“ But heaps of people who wouldn’t mind 
either haven’t the money to spend upon 
luxuries.” 

‘*No; I am very fortunate there, and, on the 
whole, I consider I have a pretty good bargain. 
It isn’t many men who would sell their honour 
for twelve hundred pounds,” 

‘* But I suppose he will change his name.” 

“Undoubtedly; but there’s the disgrace. 
They say his mother is nearly broken-hearted.” 

* Do they, indeed!” replied Lady Avanley, 
with asneer. ‘She mast be quite accustomed 
to that sort of thing, too, for her husband was 
one of the greatest cheats in the county, I 

have often heard Sir Herbert say, and then 
she has an income of her own,” 

‘Two hundred a-year, Brooke told me.” 

“ And quite enough too for a woman in 
that position. I daresay she will go out to 
her son now, and they will live happily ever 
after.” 

‘I can't say I am at all interested in that 
fellow’s future. He sold himself to me for a 
sum which he considered a fair equivalent for 
the risk he ran, and the dishonoar that must 
needs come on him; and having paid the 
money I have no more to do with him, Iam 
thankful to say!” 

«‘ When will Philip Granville be released?”’ 
Lady Avanley presently asked. 

“Inafewdays. There are certain prelimi- 
naries to be gone through which will delay the 
matter so far.” 

‘‘ Which will be more conveaient for us, 
Although Greta gives me no trouble now, I 
mast own I should not like Philip to show 
himself before the wedding.” 

“You need not be the least anxious on that 
account, It isn’t likely I should play my cards 
so ill. He won’t be here until we are gone, 
and is so much broken down in health I 
should not be surprised if he didn’t trouble us 
long in any case.” 

** He would ke quite as well out of the way,” 
she said, with that hard look Greta hated so 
much, “ You know they say, ‘ People always 
return to their first love.’” 

* Not unless the husband be a fool!” he 
answered, with a knowing smile. 

‘* He might be as wise as Solon, and yet not 
able to prevent that.” 

“T am not afraid,” he said, confidently. “ If 
my wife ran away from me, it would be be- 
cause I did not want her to stay.” 

*t And let us hope that day will never come,” 
her ladyship suavely said. 

When Greta came into the room half-an- 
hour later, her face was literally trarsformed. 
She might have been a rose instead of a lily, 
so brilliant was her complexion, and her eyes 

were like stars, they shone so brightly. 








‘You have heard, of course,’ she said, 
‘‘that Philip is frea?’’ 

“Will be, you mean!” was her ladychip’s 
cold correction. 

“ Bat it is quite certain, since Brooke's 
confession. I suspected him all along, did not 
you?”’ 

‘*No; I suspected Philip Granville.” 

‘Then you must be agreeably surprised.” 

“T am surprised, naturally; bat I don’t 
know why it should be particularly agreealle 
bg I have no interest in Mr. Philip Gran- 
ville.” 

‘“* You have known him a great mauy 
years!” 

“Possibly; bat I have often seen people 
twice only whom I liked a great deal better.” 

‘You were always prejadiced against Philip,”’ 
returned Greta, resentfully. 

**Not at all. I was always, and am still, 
perfectly indifferent to him.” 

‘“* Still, one sympathises with a perfect 
stranger if he has been wrongfully accused.” 

“Tf you assume to be sympathetic ; but then 
I never take that tone. At one time I had a 
strong feeling of contempt for Philip Granville 
because he tried to win your affections clandes- 
tinely, but now really I never think of him at 
all; and whether he is in prison or not is a 
matter of the most supreme indifference to 
me!” 

“Tt is the,subject that interests me more 
than any other in the world.” 

“T am surprised to hear you say so, all 
things considered.” 

“You refer to my engagement, I suppose? ’ 

‘Exactly. You seem to forget that ia 
Sos days now you will be Lord Darminster’s 
wife ” 

A slight shudder, which she coughed down, 
shook Greta’s slender figure, but she made no 
observation. 

However, there was something so odd ia 
her manner Lady Avanley was frightened, 
and kept strict watch—so strict, that if Greta 
so much as stirred in her seat, or moved about 
ae room at a heard a stealthy step in 
the passage directly. 

Several times she opened her window, but 
always to see a shadow amongst the shrubs. 

Lady Avanley looked very pale and heavy- 
eyed, so did Cox; but both were sure of their 
veward, and they could make up their arrears 
of sleep when the wedding was over, and all 
responsibility was out of their hands, 

Lady Avanley felt as if a great load were 
lifted off her heart when the wedding morn- 
ing arrived and Greta was still there, stand- 
ing in the centre of her room with a face of 
white horror and despair, her bridal finery 
lying scattered about her. 

‘‘Ob, mamma, don’t make me do it!’’ she 
cried, as soon as she caught sight of Lady 
Avanley. “It will cause such a terrible 
scandal, and—and I would rather die.” 

‘* Greta, you are inconceivably foolish,” was 
the severe reply. ‘‘Can’t you see that it is 
impossible to draw back now?” 

“Then why didn’t you let me draw back 
before? ” 

‘*Because you made a solemn compact to 
marry Lord Darminster on certain conditions, 
and as those conditions have been fulfilled it 
would be beyond measure mean and con- 
temptible to give him the go-by now.” — 

“Then will you hold yourself responsible for 

any scandal that follows?” ? 
’ “ Certainly,” ms pr Lady Avanley, who did 
not so much mind what happened after Greta 
was in the Earl’s charge, and she could no 
longer be held blamable. 

“Then don’t reproach me later, that is all,” 
she said, setting her lips determinedly. 
‘Whatever the wrong and blame may be 
you will have forced me into between you.” 

‘*We are quite willing to take the respon- 
sibility, as I said before,”’ ] 

‘You don’t know all,” was her passionate 
retort. Then she cooled down, and added 
with forced calm, “But why should I mind 
if you do not?” 

“T mind about nothing so that you marr 
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Lord Darminster—according to your pro 
mise.” 

‘Very well, then, please let Marie bring my 
bath, and then I will begin to dress,” said 
Greta, a resolute look on her white face. ‘I 
must do credit to his choice to-day—whatever 
happens afterwards.” 


Lady Avanley smiled securely. She fancied 
Greta would find it rather more difficult than 
she supposed to get away from Lord Dar- 
minster. 

Greta was startlingly pale as she stood before 
the cheval glass in ‘‘gleam of satin and 
glimmer of pearl,” whilst Lady Avanley 
arranged the orange blossoms artistically in 
her brown hair; but her eyes were almost 
supernaturally large and brilliant, her sweet 
lips a burning, feverish crimson, and she 
looked so lovely that Lady Avanley could 
not suppress an exclamation of delight as 
she drew back to watch the effect of her 
handiwork. 

“You beauty!” she ssid, and would haye 
kissed her, but Greta drew back with astrange 
expression that was half contempt and half 
sorrow, 

‘When I wanted your kisses you would 
not give them to me, mamma—and I have 
learned to do without them.” 

‘You are very ungrateful after I have se- 
cured you such a brilliant position,” she 
answered, her face changing a little. ‘ But 
you will understand better in the years to 
come-all I have done for you.” 

Greta laughed a little. 

“T hope I may. And now I am ready, I 
suppose ?”’ 

“ Quite—and so is Lord Darminster,” she 
aided, with assumed playfulness, although 
her lips quivered, and Greta could see she 
was very nervous. “His carriage weit by 
five minutes ago.” 

“ Has Sir 

‘* An age ago!” 

“ That is.right,” coldly. ‘Is he the nearest 
relative we have ?” 

“Not the nearest, but the best.” 

“Will Charles Avanley be. present,’ in- 
quired Greta, as she began to mould on her 
gloves, 

She had shown no interest hitherto in these 
details which had been, as we know, carefully 
kept im the background; therefore, Lady 
Avanley answered, with a certain surprise, — 

** Do yon want him, then ?’’ 

‘‘No. Itis better as.it is.” 

She had insisted upon wearing no jewels, 
save & pair of pearl earrings which Sir Herbert 
had given her when a child, and though Lady 
Avanley had grumbled a deal at this 
simplicity she was dis to think Greta 
had done weil now, seeing that all. the dia- 
monds in Christendom could not have en- 
hanced her fresh young beauty, 

Sir Michael tapped at the door at this 
minute, and Lady Avanley said nervously,— 

“ Now, my love,” and)led the way-out. 

No martyr’s face could. have been paler 
than Greta’s, and her lips were tightly. closed, 
bnt there was no faltering now. She simply 
said, as she passed her mother on the stairs,— 

‘Remember it is your responsibility,” 
and then she allowed Sir Michael to hand her 
into the carriage, and went silently to her 
doom, 

The churchyard and church were both 
crowded with excited spectators, and a mur- 
mur of admiration followed Greta as she went, 
her eyes cast on the ground—pale, calm, im- 
passive—looking more like a lovely statue 
than a living, breathing woman. 

She felt that Lord Darminster stood at the 
altar wetching for her, and that his passionate 
eyes gloated over her as she rustled softly to his 
side, and stood there still calm, although she 
was trembling with the horror of the situation, 
and would have run away if she had not 
been so- hemmed in. 


Very impressively the words were Ken 
that made Greta the Countess of Darnsinates, 
and Lady Avanley’s nerves were 80 strung up 


1 Lenon arrived?” 





by this time it needed all her wonderfal self: 
control to keep her from screaming out, 

It was such an exquisite relief to have the 
charge over, and Greta safely married, she 
felt actually intoxicated, and had to choose 
ate carefully lest she should hetray 

erself. 

But a little excitement was natural onder 
the circumstances, and no one noticed any- 
thing unusual, 

The villsge children strewed, winter flowers 
in her path as she came out of the churchon 
Lord Darminster’s arm, the bella chiming 
merrily, and all noticed the look-of. tri 
on the Earl's dark, handsome face, as he 
pressed Greta’s arm closer against hig side, 
and devoured her dowacast face with his 
eager eyes. 

When they were in, the carriage alone. he 
would have drawn her towards him and 
covered her face with kieses, but she pushed 
him away, and saying, hoarsely,— 

“Will you do me just one more. fayour, 
Lord Darminster? I will promise not.to ask 
another at your hands,” 

“Call me Darcy, and perhaps I may—if.J 
can.” 

‘** Don’t kiss me until we 20 away together.” 

“ You are cruel, as usual!” he raturned, his 
eyes darkening. ‘‘You are my wife now,)re- 
member,” 

‘“* Becatse your. power is so great. you can 
the better afford to be generous,” 

This speech pleased him, it was.°an ac- 
knowledgment that she him as 
the master of her fate; and he asked, relent: 
ingly, why she made this cruel restriction. 

“There are so many people about,” she-raur. 
mured, evasively. ‘ See,” and she pointed to 
an approaching village-maiden, who was 
standing on tiptoe to get a glimpse of the 
bride. “ Therewill be plenty of timeafter- 
wards, ” e 

“Perhaps you will be putting me off with 
romé other excure then.’ 

“On my honour, Lord——I mean Darcy, I 
will not. Besides, what would-be-the use 
now.” 

‘“‘None. You belong to me, body ‘and ‘soul, 
at last !” he said, with cruel triamph. ‘ By 
Jove, though, you have given me’a good deal 
of trouble, and I almost wonder I persevered. 
But I have caged my bird now, and T fancy 
she will find it difficultto escape.” 

And he laughed softly, as he leant back in 
his seat, and watched her trembling with 
indignation bebind the lace of her- bridal veil, 

“Tell me chilt”—he went on—* did you 
think it would ever come to this'?” 

‘“‘T hoped not,” ske replied. 

“Come! that’s heresy I cannot soffer 
from your lips now; and let me tell you, 
Greta, if you area wise woman you will try 
and love me a little, for all your in 
this world must needs come from‘me.”” 

She was silent, hanging her-lily-like head 
as if her crown of orange blossoms weighed 
her down. “ 

“Do you hear?” and he Jaid his hand 
upon hers. : 

“ Yes, 1 hear,” she answered, shrinking, as 
he perceived with secret pain, from his very 
touch, 

“Then take my words to heart, and let them 
bear fruit,” 

Then the coring Sutin at the Dower 
House, and he handed her out, and followed 
her indoors. She took eare to linger in the 
hall, to speak to her new maid—an Aylesford 
girl, whom she had insisted upon taking abroad 
with her, although Lady Avanley thought her 
quite unfit for the situation ;:and when. she 
stepped into the drawing-room there was no 
chance for Lord Darminster of a minute ‘with 
her alone, for the first carriage drove up to the 
door, and Sir Michael brorght in the Mar- 
chioness of St Aubyn on his arm. 


The wedding breakfash was very grand— 
being another qift from the pridpgroem Se 
it was noticed by some that Lord. ; 
touched nothing, watching his bride: pas- 





sionately, as.if. he could not bear to. have his 
attention diverted from her for a second. 

Bat he drank thirstily of the champagae, 
tumbler after tumbler, withvpt seemivg in any 
way affected. Af last he bent. forward, and 
reminded Greta eagerly that it was.time for 
her to change her dress; aud she rose at once 
obediently, and went cut with her mother. 

In the hall she turned suddenly round to 
yagy Avanley, and said, in a voice of ice,— 

“‘D would rather be alone, tink you, 
Martha can do all I require.” _ 

“ But, my love, it will look so odd!” 

‘*Not at all! We have never gone in for 
being extraordinarily devoted to each other, 
mam and we shall not see much of each 
other for the future.” .. : 

3 Avanley started. 

“ Why not?” she asked, anxiously. 

Greta laughed. 


gaiety; “ and tell Lord Darminster to:come to 
my door for me in half-au-hour, by the hall 
clock ” 


 Sosaying, she ran irs two steps at a 
time, with andignified: . Lady Avanley 
anes on pores g her bedroom: close, and: all 
was . 


———— ae 
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heart. 
For a minute the Barl stood as one stunned, 
and then he went downstairs and sent Cox 


for Ledy Avanley, showing her the letter; for 
he was md : i now. 
“Go to the s ; she will have gone there, 


I su and stop her,” hissed her ladyship. 
«This shall never be.” : 


—for he felt as. if were going mad—Lord Dar- 
minster obeyed in an instant, end jamping 
into his own carriage, told the -coashmanm to 
gallop his ‘horses.to. the station as-hard as he 


coul, 
As ie oe it he heard the train whistle, 


and sprang on to the platform. Greta’s head 
was at one of the ® he made a dash 
for that carriage wildly, seized the handle, and 


jumped on to the ste; 
: whee Heaven’s sai, take caret” Greta 
ecreamed, her face close to his. 

But he was mad with baffled rage and.love 
—excited with wine; bis head: swam giddily. 
There was a crash, a wild shrick,,and Greta 
cowered down to the bottom cf the carriage 

i against the cushions, not 


(For continuation, see page 381.) 
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BROWN AS A BERRY. 


a ee 


CHAPTER XL. 


‘* Man proposes and woman disposes,” is the 
paraphrase of an old saying that was no doubt 
originated by the author of that other aphorism 
which is equally familiar—‘ What woman 
wills, heaven wills,’ 

Renald’s good resolutions of forgetting Eve 
are all cast to the winds when, calling thenext 
day at the bungalow, he finds himself in Eve’s 
presence. 

She is seated ina low chair, with her work 
fallen to the floor; and her lovely eyes gazing 
into vacancy ; in her thick, white muslin gown 
she looks something like the heroineof Cal- 
deron’s pretty picture, underneath which is 
written: “ Her eyes are with her heart, and 
that is far away”—the unfashionable attire 
which is forced upon Anglo-Indiang proving 
with her ag becoming as in most cases it is 
disastrous in effeet. 

He has entered unannounced, but as she 
rises to. her feet. and hurriedly touches a bell 
beside her, he sees she is holding her sleeping 
child 


‘Good morning, Ronald,” she says, coldly. 

He muttersan embarrassed reply to the salu- 
tation, and before he cam say more, a kitmat- 
guar enters for his orders, 

“Tell the Miss Sahib who is-here,” says 
Mra, Chester; and reseats herself, hushiug the 
child ostentatiously in her arms, as though it 
had beew awakened by the interruption. 

‘How fond you are of it!” observes Mr. May, 
jealously and manlike, disrezardful of sex, 
when the infant’s heavy breathing makes futile 
further 

‘‘ Why should: I not be?” raising her sad 
and angry eyes defiantly to his face, ‘ I—I 
have no one else.” 

“ There is Berry.” 

“ Sheis aos Re to you,” as though that were 
rr And ale husband,’ he suggests, 

“And— your hu :’ he " 
with something like-shame, and yet feeling that 
he would like to divert her affections-to one of 
ees two, whose rivalry he has-no cause to 

ears 
nt knows his most formidable rival is her 
child. 

‘Why should you: interest yourself in my 
affairs? Whatisit to yor whom I love?” she 
—_ indignantly, annihilating him with a 
glance. 

‘Tt might have been all the world.” 

“But‘is not. I have tot forgotten if you 
have, that you are going to marry Berry.” 

“Against her-will and mine.” 

‘*Tt has not seemed so,”’ drily. 

“ Things are not always as they seem, and, 
here you might know by this time who it is I 

ove. ” 


‘‘ What is thatto me?” stoopivg to kiss her 
child to hide the dangerous light that has come 
into her‘eyes. 

“Nothing now,” he admits,-bumbly. ‘‘I 
almost doubt whether it ever has been more.” 

The aspersion stings her to the quick, the 
thoughts of beth having flown back to that 
meeting on the hill when she had openly con- 
fessed her love, and when Colonel Chester had 
surprised them: in their last farewell. 

“Tf only we could have remained as we 
were!” 

“ That was not poseible,” firmly. 

“In my case—yes.” 

* Bat not in mine,”’ 

She is tient. 

Her eyes meet his for a moment, full of sweet 

cess and unutterable love. 

Half unconsciously he raises a hand before 
his be has as thongs to shield himself from a 
noonday glare. How can he-Jook at her and 
keep his strength?, He Py peo his last words, 
as though repetition might give them force. 

“Not in mine, I am not my own master 
now.” 

“The bondage is so evidently pleasant to 








you that I need not, I suppose, condcle!” with 
® vein of sadness running through the satire. 

“Why do you first tempt and then haunt 
me ?” he cries, excitedly. 

“T do not mean to de either,” hastily. 

“ Sarely it ishard enovgh to do right!” 

“Ts it right to marry one woman when you— 
J eu <a? 

“Love another!” he suggests, somewhat 


oomily, 

“ Or—or said you did.” 

“You need not doubt it. 
enongh to be true! ”’ bitterly. 

She lays the baby on a couch and mskes a 
movement towards him. 

“It is bad enough for anything,” she says, 
in a smothered voice. 

“ Poor little Eve!” 

** Tt is such a hideous mockery—such humi- 
liating deceit !”’ wringing her white hands. 

He bows his heal in assent. It is ail she 
has said, and worse. Galling as it seems to 
her, is it not even harder for him to bear—he 
@ man whose profession is warfare not subter- 
fage, and whose every instinct is against this 
underhand course they have been obliged to 
pursue ? 

“Tlie awake all night, thinking, thinking, 
untilI nearly scream aloud in impctent pein. 
I am wearing myself to a shadow with worry 
and remorse. See!’ 

She bares a transparent, blue-veined wrist, 
and holds it out pathetically. Ronald has 
need of all his firmness ard good resolutions 
not to press his lips upon it as it drops again 
limply to her side, 

* I would have died to have saved you from 
sorrow like this !” he says, in simple earnest- 
ness. 

“Tt is these trying scenes, day after day, 
thai I feel so cruelly, I shall never be my- 
self again until they are ended,” 

‘*What do you wish me to do?” he asks, 
with a podecs | air. 

“ Be true to me!” she falters. 

“T am! I will be, even if it makes me 
false to all else?” he asserts, wildly, losing 
his head a little under the influence of her 
voice and glance, all the pubtle charm that 
lies in the presence of a woman who is dear. 

“ And—and, Ronald, do not marry ker/ Do 
not marry anj one. while loving me /”’ 

She droops her head to hide the blushes that 
are mantling atthe boldness of her own words, 
Her heart is. beating :so fast she can feel no- 
thing else. He himself is as discomposed as 
she. He tries to s and fails. Then he 
grasps her hands holds them tight, 

‘*T hardly know what you mean!” he says, 
at last, agitated and terribly bewildered. 
“Don’t you understand we are doing it for 
your sake ?”” 

“Yes!” with a faint accent, however of 
doubt, or perhaps it is displeasure. 

«‘ To eave your name,” he continues, gravely. 

“Yes,” she says, again. 

“And to rescue you yourself from your 
husband’s jealousy and suspicion, it might 
even be revenge.” She frees her hand with 
an impatient wrench, and turns from him 
fretfully. 

“IT know all that; I have heard it over and 
over again until I am tired. Of course it is 
the same to me, but supporing—suppose I 
dont want to be saved—so ? 

The slightest gleam of coquetry more in a 
iiiremiet of he shoulders than in what she 
has said makes him step forward, and he 
stands so close he can almost hear her breathe. 
He catches a fold of her dress as it falls across 
his foot, when seei 
move away. He sinks upon bis knees. 

*‘T am yours—yours only. Do with me 
what you will,” he whispers, hoarsely. 

“Tt is not much to ask,” she answers with 
a deprecating look that turnsinto all tenderness 
as.she meets his upward gaze, ‘‘I only wan’ 
you to spare me this trial, which is more than 
I can bear. I want you to speak to him—to 
my husband—and tell him that it cannot be. 
Tell him that you will go away at once and 


lé is quite bad 


him so near she tries to | 


never come again. Promise anything and 
everything, only end this farce.” 

‘* An@ I shall never see you again!” slowly. 

‘“‘ Never—never!” she repeats with sweet 
solemnity; and then, overcome with all the 
thoughts that the saddest of all words, fittest 
refrain for-a faneral dirge, has brought crowd- 
ing into her mind, she sinks into a chair and 
covers her face with her hands, “Don’t yon 
see how it isnow? ” she says again, when he is 
silent. ‘‘I am not myself at all, or at least 
only my worst self. I am unjust, selfish, ard 
distrustful, I know, but consider how sorely I 
am tried. It is like losing you by inches—it is 
slow torture—it is suffering a thousand deatis 
each more horrible than the last.” é 

He buries his face deep in the soft, white 
muslin that he holds, and yet feels he ought 
not to dare to touch even the hem of her gown. 
If love might be gauged by sorrow, how ue- 
worthy a passion is that which he has laid 20 
confiéently at her feet ! He is ashamed of the 
sluggishners of his feelings, the love that oxn 
argue pros and cons, the grief that can dream 
of consolation even in its first flush, The 
intensity of a woman’s emotion is always a 
wonder to a man whose finer impulses are 
necessarily blunted by contact with the world, 
and whose agonies and joys are laid on more 
practical foundations. 

“Will you speak to him?” she murmurs. 

““T will !” \ 

He starts quickly to his feet as a footstep is 
heard cutside. The next moment Berry enters 
the room, smiling. A burden is off her mind 
since the conversation of yesterday, and sbe 
goes towards him quickly trying not to feel 
constrained or shy. She does not notice the 
disoomfiture of both—he, standing awkwardly 
in the centre of the room, having evidently 
been routed from an easier attitude ; and Eve, 
bending with exaggerated interest over ber 
child as it still lies, with the wonderful and 
enviable powers of somnolency peculiar to 
childhood, sound asleep on the couch. 

“ You are earlier than usual to-day ?”’ 

‘*AmI?” ia the lame reply. ‘I could not 
come before; I was busy. What have you 
been doing in my absence?” she queries un- 
suspectingly, indeed, more with the object of 
making conversation than any curiosity she 
feels. 

Eve flashes guiltily. If Berry is indeed 
anxious for this marriage, as often she has in- 
dignantly asserted to herself in her frequent 
fits of senseless jealousy, what will she think 
of this plotting behind her back? 13 

It is like fighting in the dark, or striking an 
enemy unawares. 5 ‘ 

Or, granting she is wedding against her will, 
as she has saffered so for their good, have 
they any right, without consulting her, to nip 
the heroism in the bud ? ; 

There is a certain glow about self-sacrifice of 
which one would not always care to be de- 
prived. It is doubtful whether Quintius 
Curtius would have thanked anyone for hold. 
ing him back from the yawning gulf, even if, 
at the same time, it had been shown that the 
deed would have been in vain. _ 

With these misgivings in her mind, she says, 
half apologetically, and yet with a touch of 
defiance in her tone,— ~ 

‘We have been talking things over, Ronald 
and I, and we have come to a conclusion which 
I think you will approve.” 

“Of course I_ must approve, since you two 
have decided! What is it?’ queries Berry, 
brightly. 

Eve hesitated a little how best she can 
frame a reply, and Ronald does not help, know- 
| ing how weak he will be rightly judged when 
! all is told. 

“Ronald. is going to speak to Colonel 
' Chester!’’ says Colonel Chester’s wife, with 
' an attempt at dignity. f 
| «About what?” asks Berry, provokingly 
| slow of comprehension. 


| « About this engagement ; to break it off, in 
fact! It ought never to have been! We 
‘ ought to have resisted long ago!” answers 
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Eve, speaking hurriedly, with an idea of hiding 
her confusion, 

For a moment Berry glances at Ronald, 
pitifal a little, but more contemptuous of this 
quick changing of his intentions. Then she 
sits down and calmly devotes herself to some 
work that is in her hand. 

‘*I¢ is as you like, of course; but I warn 
you that it will be of no use!” 

‘*;Why should~ you say that?” asks Eve, 
aggrieved. 

** Because IT know!” 

“ How? ” 

“I spoke to him a month ago!” 

“When? Why? What did you say?” and 
* You never told me !’’ exclaims Ronald and 
Eve, almost in a breath. 

“What was the good? I made my venture, 
and failed, as you will do!” 

Mr. May looks at Mrs. Chester half as though 
agreeing with what is.said. It sounds sen- 
sible, and there is always something practical 
in the teachings of experience. 

“You promised!” Eve reminds him, re- 
proachfully anticipating his objections. 

‘“‘And I will do it!’ determinately. 
“Where is Colonel Chester now?” 

‘In the library alone!” 

“Then I will go at once! Wish me luck! 
Heaven knows you have both good reason!” 

Forcing a smile, and waving his hand gaily 
in farewell, he swings out of the room, banging 
= door somewhat ostentatiously behind 

im. 

A private interview with Colonel Chester is 
no light matter, as the two women left behind 
can testify. 

They exchange scared glances, and then 
return with affected interest to what they 
were doing before, Berry bending over her 
work, and Eve kneeling down by her boy’s 
side, as though fear and affection both began 
and ended there. 

Half-an-hour passes in foreboding stillness 
—the stillness that often precedes a stirring 
event. Then the sisters start nervously as a 
sound is heard through the silent house, foot- 
steps hurrying across the hall, and then halting 
a moment before the door is actually pushed 
open, 

It is Ronald staggering in like a dranken 
man, all the colour driven from his face by 
some violent emotion, 

‘*What is it?” asks Mrs. Chester, lifting 
her lovely face to his, and in her excitement 
laying hold of his arm. 

Even Berry, although she has professed to 
be without hope, cannot refrain from an eager 
questioning glance. 

* The man is a fiend incarnate!’’ he ejacu- 
lates ; forgetting in his excitement whom he is 
addressing. 

“What do you mean,” shrinking back and 
letting her hand fall again to her side, 

“TI beg your pardon, Mrs. Chester. I meant 
to say I had failed. Miss Cardell was right!” 
he returns, constrainedly. 

“I knew,” murmurs Berry, with none of 
the triumph in her tone that is generally dis- 
cernible in the prophets. “I told you go.” 

“Then you have done nothing ?” 

‘‘ Nothing good,” evasively. 

‘*Nor bad, I hope? ” 

‘*I don’t know what you may think it. I 
don’t know what you will say, but—but——_” 

He stops shamefacedly ; a little chary of 
confessing how completed he had been worsted 
in the fight, 

“ But what?” 

‘*The wedding-day is fixed for the 19th of 
next month.” 





CHAPTER XLI. 


“ Berry, what is all this I hear from Lady 
Blanche?” 

It is Major Lennox who speaks, and there is 
such a fatherly concern in his voice, that the 
girl nearly nearly puts her arms round his 
neck and kisses him. He has only arrived some 
two days ago, and has lost no time in 
secking out his little friend of bygone days. 





His wife had imparted to him some of her 
suspicions, and his knowledge of the circum- 
stances fills in the rest; he guesses that likely 
enough she may need a friend, and that she has 
one now he had assured her in almost his first 
words. She does not doubt, and as she lays 
her little hands in his great broad palm, feels 
as though she had gained a parent too. Indeed, 
he is infinitely more dear than the father she 
has lost, more loving and more careful of her 
happiness. 

“I suppose you have heard the truth?” 
she answers, avoiding the candid eyes that are 
trying to meet her own. 

**You are going to be married ?’’ 

“ Yes, I suppose itis coming off. This looks 
like that sort of thing, don’t it?” 

She rastles her fingers through a mass of 
square white envelopes that. are lying on the 
table. Some are directed, some blank still; 
but conspicuous on each is a big silver mono- 
gram that tells its own story. 

** Yes, it does ‘ look like that sort of thing,’ 
I must confess!” smiling, kindly. 

“ There is one for you, of course. I should 
like you to have given meaway, only I suppose 
it would not be correct. It is Colonel Chester’s 
business.” 

“And I am not sure I would accept the 
office were it offered. I should want first to 
be er it was for your happiness as well 
as his.” 

“His! whose? Colonel Chester's?” laugt- 
ing, uneasily. 

“No; this young MayI mean. Itis agreat 
thing for him, of coursse.”’ 

‘*T wonder if he appreciates his good 
fortune?” 

“He cannot fa‘l to do that. I don’t mean 
to flatter you into believing that Eve is not the 
better looking of the two, and I know he liked 
her first ; but I contest that this is the only 
advantage which she has. Your little finger is 
worth her whole body, beautifal as it is,” 

She smiles a little at his enthusiasm, 

“You were always partial, major.” 

‘*T always loved you like my own child, and 
80 does my wife, [know. I wish we could see 
you well through this,”’ 

“It is what most people go through at least 
once in their lives,” demurely. 

‘My dear, you can’t deceive meso. Laugh 
and joke as you will, I miss the old ring in 
your voice, and the lightness of your step. 
Just now when you came in and welcomed me 
your gait was as steady as a matron’s, steadier 
than many I have known.” 

‘One grows older !” she suggests. 

‘“‘ Never very old at seventeen, or is it a year 
more?” 

“T am eighteen.” 

“Not a Methuselah, you will admit.” 

‘“‘Sume people are naturally older than 
others!” 

‘* Fiddle - de - dee!” he ejaculates, good- 
naturedly, disregardful of all her evasion, and 
then adds, earnestly, ‘come, tell me all about 
it. Why are you unhappy, Berry?” 

‘*T am not unhappy!” is the reply, less 
truthful than brave, 

“ Berry!” 

“I mean,” averting her eyes to escape his 
reproachful gaze, ‘‘not more than everyone 
else is, I suppose.” 

“That is taking a gloomy view of our poor 
human nature.” 

“Woman's nature!” she corrects; for it 
seems, in the dull content born of her great 
despair, that she is only paying the usual 
penalty of her sex. 

Already imbued with the tenets of - the 
country in which she has lately lived, she can 
readily believe it is woman, not man, who ia 
born to sorrow as the sparks fly upwards ; and 
is she very far wrong? 

The saddest ploa ever urged in excuse of a 
crime horrible in itself, but nearly justified 
by the circumstances that caused it, was that 
of an Indian woman who had murdered her 
female child, — . 

“ Would to Heaven that my mother, when 
she brought me into the world, had had lovg 





and compassion enough for me to have spared 
me all the pains which I have endured unto 
this day, and am to endure till the end of my 
life! If my mother had buried me as soon a: 
born I should have been dead, but not felt 
death, and she would have exempted mo from 
that death to which I am unavoidably subject, 
as well as from sorrows that are as bitter.” 

It is terrible to hear such a complaint from 
the lips of one of that nationality which aro 
not supposed ,to have sufficient ,intellect fo 
thought ! 

Cruelty and injustice must both have been 
great to have gifted them with momentary 
reasoning power. And though that was a cry 
out of the long ago, matters cannot have altered 
much since then. § 

It: was a poet in our own time who put 
another moan almost as bitter into a woman’) 
mouth :— ’ 

‘* Why should Ilive? Do I not know 
The life of woman is full of woe? 
Toiling on, and on, and on, 

With breaking heart and tearful eyes 
And silent lips, and in the soul 

The secret lon, that arise 

Which this world never satisfies ! 

Some more, some less, but of the whole 
Not one quite happy—uno, not one!” 


Sorrows that are miscalled fancifal are 
often as hard to bear as more practical woes. 

The tears are welling into her great dark 
eyes, and Major Lennox has difficulty in keep- 
ing his language within what used to be par- 
liamentary bounds, knowing how girded and 
harassed she must have been before coming to 
this pass. 2 

a We never liked the colonel, you and I! 
he begins, making the first move in & game 
he hopes to win. ; r 

“Zdid not. You called him gentlemanly, if 
I remember right, and said that was every- 
thing,” she retorts, mischievously. ; 

“A gentleman! A madman was the right 
term, I think. His jealousy of Eve is noto- 
rious and ridiculous ; and now he is plotting 
to get rid of you.” 

“Not so mad at that. Iwas never a de- 
sirable inmate of any house where tact was 
necessary. I have a horrible habit of blurting 
out yo I mony and otherwise m g my- 
self disagreeable.” ; 

” My wite and I are willing to risk that if 
you will come and live with us.” 

‘“* Live with you!” p 

“I mean there is no necessity for you to 
marry for a home. So long as we live there is 
one open to you, where you will be always a 
loved child and honoured guest.” 

She understands then, and the tears that are 
in her eyes drop slowly one by one. She ap- 
reciates the offer at its fall worth, knowin 
is straitened means, and that he woul 
incar the colonel’s fiercest wrath for inter- 

fering in such a case. 

She does, not, however, contemplate accept- 
ing it for a moment. It is too late for any 
such half measures now. . 

‘‘ You are very good to me, Major Lennox,”’ 
she murmurs, gratefully; “very, very good, 
both you and Lady Blanche, but——” 

“ But you will not come to us?”’ 

“IT cannot.” ; ‘ 

He does not combat her resolution, seeing 
that there is more in this than is visible at 
first glance. Laying his hand upon her ruffled 
hair, he forestalls her impulse of a moment or 
two ago by ones See gently on the forehead. 

Wheeling quickly round with unaffected 
childish grace she stoops and imprints a 
return caress upon his hand, and then goes on 
stroking it tenderly. ; 

“My more than father!” she whispers. 

“ My dearest child!” : 

There is a moistare in his eyes which I do 
not think his wife would have resented had 
she seen. Hating no one, she certainly a 
stronger affection for Berry than anyone else 
out of her own family, and she knows her 
husband shares the feeling too. It was, in- 
deed, at her instigation that he came irae 4 
with the proposal that Berry has been oblige 
to reject. 


(To be continued.) 
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MY LITTLE ONE. 


———+4—— 


My little one is like no other 
n this world so wide ; 
Never yet were eyes so sunny, 
Lips so much like rarest honey, 
Smiles so sweet, or ways so funny— 
Mother’s little pride! 


My little one sings like the birdlings 
Up in yonder tree, 

Birdli e in the branches swinging, 

Tender little love-notes singing. 

Hark! I hear their echoes ringing, 
Fall of merry glee. 


My little one trips o’er the daisies 
With her 2 peep g feet, 
aer — vd and the roses, 
rm reposes, 
Herself the hairest of the posies, 
In the garland sweet, 


My little one is sweetly sleeping 
In her cosy nest ; 
Or, per , you’)] find my treasure 
Giving receiving pleasure, 
Fall and overflowing measure, 
On her mother’s breast. 
A. M. K. 








HIDDEN FROM ALL EYES 


—+—— 
a CHAPTER XIII. 
Mera’s ment was a great source of de 


light to her father and mother, but they decided 
at once that it must be kept secret for the 
present, out of to Lina’s memory, and 
the wedding certainly could not take place be- 
fore another year had . 

In vain y merville alternate 
entreated or stormed. One word from him 
was generally enough to upset their firmest 
convictions, but on this point, for his own sake 
as well as Meta’s, they thought it wrong to give 
way. What would the world say if he con- 
soled himself for Lina’s loss in less than 
two years after she was laid in the grave, and 
Meta aoanoe into her place at once, as if she 
were to be rid of her ? 

Godfrey fretted and fumed, and Nella aggra- 
vated him by laughing triumphantly. 

“I know you are pleased as Punch,” he said, 
sullenly, “ but I can’t conceive why.” 

‘*Oan’t you?’’ her eyes twinkling mischiev- 
ously. ‘I am very fond of Meta.” 

‘tT don’t see: that that has anything to do 
with it,” leaning in at the window as he was 
very fond of doing when either of the girls was 
in the boudoir. 

“If your dearest friend were condemned to 
be hanged, wouldn’t you be thankful for a re- 
prieve?” 

‘Of course I should. A fellow’s life is 
generally safe enough after a reprieve. They 
never carry out the sentence.” 

‘“‘ Exactly.” 

“ And you mean to say”—speaking very 
slowly—“ that you don’t wish this to be car- 
ried out?” 

She nodded, and then quietly went on with 
her sketch. 

“Upon my word you are the coolest hand I 
ever met,” taking the cigar out of his mouth 
and prozing: , 

“TI should be still cooler if you would go 
away from the window, and not keep out the 
little air there is.” 

‘Most people would think you wanted the 
chance for yourself.” 

‘*Not most. There are a good many in the 
world who are not idiots.” 

‘* What other reason could you have?’’ pul- 
ling his moustaches, reflectively. 

‘* Half a hundred, I’ve given you one simile 

r parable, I’m not quite sure which itis; and 
ow I'll give you another. If I saw a friend 





of mine on the point of jumping over a preci- 
pice, I should be glad if she consented to put 
it off till the next day, because somebody would 
be sure to take measures to prevent it.” 

‘Do you mean to take measures to atop our 
marriage ?”’ 

“Oh, dear, no! Please don’t scowl like that, 
you make me nervous.” 

“ What then?” 

“T think the evil may cure itself,” 

‘“‘T don’t understand.” 

‘*T shall live in hopes of something turning 
up.” 

“You are very enigmatical, Perhaps you 
think I have another wife?” with « scornfal 
smile. 

‘*Perhaps I do,” looking him fall in the face, 
“in that gloomy old tower?” 

The colour rushed inte his cheeks, He mut- 
tered an oath, and stamped his foot savagely. 

“ Didn’t you swear never to mention it?” 

“To anyone else? Yes.” 

‘I won’t have you talk of it at all,’ lowering 
his voice, and looking nervously over his 
shoulder. 

‘“* How can you prevent it?” leaning back in 
her chair, with an air of cool indifference, 

“TI will tell you!” He put his head into the 
room so that she might not fail to hear him, 
although he spoke in a hoarse whisper. 

“ You must be no wiser than a baby not to 
know that your character is in my hands. 
When a girl meets a man in a lonely place, out 
of sight of prying eyes, and stays there for an 
hour or two, such assignations are not con- 
sidered too respectable. Who would believe 
that the meeting was not by appointment, that 
the delay was not voluntary, that the result 
certainly was not less than stolen kisses?” 

“Thank you for warning me!’ She rose 
from her seat, her eyes flashing, but her cheeks 
as white as her handkerchief. “I will go at 
once to Sir Edward Somerville, and tell him 
how I got there by accident, and only stayed 
because I had no means of getting away. I 
think anyone would believe that I should not 
have stayed with you if I could help it.” 

“ Only unfortunately ’’—with a cold sneer— 
* you have sworn not to say one word about it. 
Anyone would have believed you of course! 
You are too old, too sensible, to have any 
thoughts of love in your head—and I am a grey- 
haired old man, with no eyes to appreciate a 
pretty face, even if it were but a few inches 
from my nose.” 

“* Oh, [hate you! [hate you! ” she cried, with 
a sudden sob, as she saw the trap into which 
she had walked blindfold. 

“ Thank Heaven you do! Hate me as much 
as much as you like, it makes it all so much 
easier; but don’t attempt to interfere with 
me, or it shall be the worse for you.” 

Her bosom was heaving with a tempest of 
passion ; but she tried to keep it in, feeling 
that the whole future of her life was hanging 
in the balance. She put her hand to her fore- 
head, as if endeavouring to collect her 
thoughts; and Godfrey Somerville, standing 
just opposite to her, was led away from his 
dreams of vengeanceiby involuntary admiration 
for the unconscious grace of her girlish figure. 

From the crown of her golden head to the 
sole of her delicate little foot there was not a 
flaw in Eleanor Maynard’s beauty. It gave 
her & power over man, which, for the first time, 
it struck her that she might use for her own 
benefit. 

“Mr. Somerville,” she said, with her 
sweetest smile, ‘‘ we are wrong to quarrel. Is 
there any real reason why we cannot 
friends?” : 

fi many,” he stammered, completely 
taken aback by her change of manner. 

‘Then suppose we put them ononeside. It 
is unchristian to live under the same roof 
snarling at each other, like a couple of dogs, 
from morning till night.” 

“T never snarl unless you do,” he said, 
moodily, though his eyes brightened. 

‘* And I am going to give it up for the pre- 
sent,” holding out her hand. 

He stepped forward to take it. It was a 


lovely little hand, soft as velvet—the mere 
touch of it made the blood go faster in his 
veins, 

‘* What do P want to get out of me?” he 
said, with a dubious smile, as he held it fast. 

‘*Must every woman be mercenary?’ she 
asked, reproachfally. 

“But you said just now that you hated 
me.” 

‘* Because you deserved it.” 

** And don’t I deserve it now? ” 

“You are not going to —— ” 

‘*T won’t release you from your oath,” still 
distrustful of this sudden urbanity. 

*“ Of course not! I couldn’t expect it! And, 
after all, what does it matter, if I may tell 
one person the truth ?” 

“ But you mayn’t,”’ 

“ Only a person who has no interest in you 
or yours?” trying to draw away her hand. 

** Not a soul.” 

“Just one, Godfrey?” leaning forward, 
entreatingly, and using his Christain name as 
@ trump-card. 

His lip quivered, he could not help softening, 
because she looked so bewitching, with this 
new sweetness in her eyes. 

‘* Who is it?” 

“Only my cousin”—she faltered—“ Cyril 
Vere.” 

“Cyril Vere!”—his face darkening—‘‘ the 
last man on earth! I believe at this present 
moment he is doing his best to ruin me,”’ 

‘* Impossible—he wouldn’t burt fly.” 

" Possibly not; but he might have no com- 
punction about a man.” 

‘* Why should he want to injure you?” 

‘For the sake of that heiress whom he is 
hankering after.” 

‘* Miss Arkwright? I don’t understand,” 

“No, and you never will. It is an old 
story,” his brows drawing together. ‘ The 
less it is talked of the better. But look here, 
Nell,” she winced at the sound of her own 
name, and he saw it; “ if you will give up that 
stuck-up prig I will never do you a bad turn, 
whatever the temptation.” 

‘* He never was mine, so I could not give him 
up, even if I would,” 

“Would you, if you could?” darting a 
sudden glance straight into her eyes. 

The long lashes fell. 

“It is no use saying what I would do under 
imaginary circumstances,” 

‘“‘The future must always be imaginary. 
Will you promiee to refuse him if he pops?” 

‘““N-no. Whatcould it matter to you?” 

‘‘ Nothing, but I should like to know.” 

“ Next year you will be the husband of Miss 
Somerville. How can you care if I am married 
or single?” ' 

“ Mad, isn’t it? And yet I do care,” smil- 
ing, as he stepped a few inches closer. 

She shot a quick glance at the door, as 
if to make sure that her retreat was cafe, 

‘I daresay I shall never marry at all.” 

“S80 much the better. I should always 
detest your husband. Nella, is this humbug, 
or are we to hate each other no more?” look- 
ing down at her with glowing eyes. 

“No humbug, if you will let me do as I 
wish,” 

‘* What is that?” 

“Just let me tell him, and no one else,” 
Again she stooped towards him, a smile on her 
lovely lips, her eyes soft and entreating. 

“Never! Oh Heaven, I can’t help it!” and 
casting all scruples aside, he stretched out. 
his arms asif to draw her towards him. 

But in an instant she was at the door. 
Standing there, her face white with anger and 
disappointment, she looked over her shoulder 
with cold contempt,— 

“You are a mean, dishonourable wretch, 
and the friendship that I offered you you shell 
never have, For the future, remember that 
my name is Miss Maynard.” ‘ 

Then sho swept out of the room, with her 
head in the air, and he was left in the middle 
of the carpet, looking after her with dazed 





eyes. 
. Me Ob, Heavev, have mercy!” she cried, as, 
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after locking her door, she knelt down by th® 
side of her bed, and sobbed like a child. 


The clouds were gathering round her, and 
she felt dismayed, for was she not in the 
power of a man whom .no one could move 
either to pity or generosity? 

if he bom to stand between her and Oyril 
Vere he would; and no mortal on earth would 
induce him to step on one side. 

She had a letter from Oyrilin her pocket. 

From its tone it was evident that some 
breath of scandal had already reached his 
ears. And she must let her best friend go 
from her, because her tongue was tied. 

It was maddening, bnt none could help her. 
For his sake she had humiliated herself to a 


man whom she loathed, and it had been of no ' 


use. There was nothing to be done but to 
wait with .patience for the end, and pray to 
Heaven for protection from the danger that 
threatened her on earth, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


‘*T maven’t been toaball for such ages that 
I shall scarcely know how to behave,” said 
Meta Somerville, as she surveyed her black 
tulle which was lying on the bed sparkling 
with jet, and nearly covered with Spanish lace. 
“T think, as Godfrey is so fond of red, I 
shall wear crimson camellias and jet orna- 
ments. You must have something red to 
please him, with your white dress,” 

“Fortunately, kind Lady Somerville has 
given me the moat exquisite set of Gloires de 
Dijon.” 

“T’m so sorry, because Godfrey won’t like 


“T don’t think it matters much.” 

‘*Perhaps not, but it is my wish to please 
him in everything.” 

‘* Naturally; bnt -you are going to marry 
hj, and not I,” 

* Still you might be friends,” 

“ Who said we were not?” 

“ Anyone could see it for themselves.” 

“ My dear child, what would you like me to 
do?’ 

‘© You needn’t be always quarrelling.” 

‘**T have dropped that lately, and I treat him 
with the greatest. politeness.” 

‘Yes, so icily polite that it is enough to 
freeze him.” 

“ Which perfectly accords with the weather. 
However they can expeot any sport to-morrow 
I can’t conceive,”’ 

‘* What time is Mr. Vere to arrive?” 

“ Half-past six,” her eyes dancing with joy. 
“JT wonder what his friend Mr. Mallon is 
like. It was so delightful of Lady Somerville 
to ask him as well.” , 

‘‘Mr, Vere gave us to understand that we 
should not get him without his fidus Achates. 
I ssneere when two men come over together 
from Irelend like that they consider themselves 
bound not to separate.” 

“The strange thing is that I never heard of 
him before.” 

‘‘Can’t Mr. Vere have a friend whom you 
don’t know?”’ 

* Searcely,” with asmile, ‘I think I used 
to know them all, at least by name. Bat I 
mustn’t waste any more time, as I have got to 
see after the flowers.” 

With a light et she hurried away, and met 
Godfrey Somerville on the stairs. 

‘‘ Are you going to ride to-morrow ?”’ stop- 
ag ays in front of her. 

ay am ” 


o 7 you intend to do more than go to the 
meet?” 

‘T intend to follow as close to the hounds as 
my horse will take me.” 

‘“* Will yov trust me to give you a lead?” 

“Yes, when I want to go to destruction, but 
that won't be to-morrow.” 

And with a littls nod she managed to pass 
Lim, and ran downstairs. 

‘*Toat depends,” he muttered to himself, as 
he slowly continued his way to the second 
floor, ‘If I chose to begin to-night,” he con 





cluded, with a shrug of his shoulders, .as he 
reached his own door. 

Nella was too y. to worry herself about 
him. With ‘the ty of youth she had 
recovered her spirits a year ago, and, secure in 
her own innocence, cast her fears to the wind. 
There was not a brighter face in Blankshire 
than hers, as she bent it over the flowers. which 
she was arranging in a namber of quaintly- 
cut glass vases for the dinner-table. 

Lady Somerville, who had grown very fond 
of her, watched her with a kindly smile. 

“You have pat in different colours to usual,” 
she remarked ly, “bat they look so 
pretty that no one ought to complain.” 

‘*T am so tired of the eternal red geranium. 
These creamy roses with the dark leaves look 
ever so. much prettier.” 

> Only Godfrey. is so fond of the otter.” 

“ Don'tyou think you spoil him rather, Lady 
Somerville?” inwardly marvelling at her own 
audacity. 

‘*Perhaps we do, But only think of what 
he has lost!” dropping ‘her ‘knitting, and 
looking out of the window with dreamy eyes. 
‘* How can we ever make up to him for it?” 

“T should think Meta would more than do 
that,” said Nella, with a pont. 

“ She is a dear, good girl, but she is not like 
our Lina, And then Godfrey has been ‘ 
so much sorrow in the course of his life that 
we all feel we must do our best to afford him a 
little sunshine.” 

** Any sorrow before the last?” 

“Yes, my dear. I don’t suppose there is 
any harm in telling you,’ looking round, as if 
to be sure thet the room was Vin 3 “He 
had.a sister whom he was devotedly fond of. 
When their father and mother died these two 
lived together in the ol4 place in Devonshire, 
and were like, people said, two love-birds in 
the same cage. _One could do nothizg without 
the other. If he went out sh or hunting 
she was obliged to go too, th phe hated to 
see & bird hurt, and she was nothing of a horze- 
woman,” 

“ And did she die?” asked Nella, her face 
fall of sympathy. 

“Wait a bit, my dear. They went on like 
this for several years, aud no one could have 
been a better brother than Godfrey; but, un- 
fortunately, a brother cannot long be every- 
thing to a woman, and when he found this out 
he did not like it. A young man named Victor 
Maltravers——” 

“Victor Maltravers? I kiew I had heard 
that name before !”’ 

‘* Very likely. Only a few yeurs ago it was in 
wenytolis mouth, He came to stay with an 
uncle of his close to Combe Grove, and the 
young people were always meeting in the 
woods or on the water. He was a very nice, 
gentlemanly young man, and when he was 
staying with us Lina took a great fancy to 
him, and Godfrey, I think, was jealous. How- 
ever, there was nothing in it, for Mr. Maltra.- 
vers was soon afterwards engaged to Miss Ark- 
wright, and everyone was looking forward to 
the wedding as the greatest event of the year.” 

“ And what stopped it?” eagerly. 

**When the wedding day came Victor 
Maltravers was in prison.” 

“ In prison?” 

“Yes,” said Lady Somerville, “for the 
murder of Robina Somerville!” 

The rose which she was holding fell on to 
the floor. 

“ Bat it wasn’t true?” 

“I think not. In fact, I am sure he never 
did it. He had the kindest, most winning 
mannérs; and even to an old lady like me he 
did not think it too much tronble to make 
himself agreeable. Poor Dulcie Arkwright, 
it nearly broke her heart.” 

‘Miss Arkwright, the heiress?” exclaimed 
Nella, breathlessly, as a new hope shot across 


her heart. 
“Yes, my dear, Much good it does her 


to be an heiress, when the only thing she cares 
for is taken from her.” 

“ Then yon think she will never marry?” as 
she thought of Cyril Vere. 





‘‘ Not unless.Mr. Maléravers ig eleared.” 
“ But how did it happen? Do tell me.” 
“No one knows, In November he was 
down in Devonshire, and one foggy afternoon 
eee. — spt Some say it was 
y appoin ‘e.said it was by accident. 
I daresay he flirted 4 


seodingly pestiy Ji, and package the poor 
ex f © poor 
thing thought y Saggy stieces fyioe me han he 


did. Godfrey was obliged to confess that she 
was madly in.love, with him,-and.that he 
hurried down to Deyoushire on parpose to tell 
her of Mr. Maltravers’s- engagement :befere she 
could meet him. When he arrived he was tol 
that she had gone up the.cliff—remember, this 
is his own account—and_ he followed, fearing 
that some accident & happen to her, be- 
cause the fog was.so thick.” 

* And he found: her ?” 

“He found only .a. gun which 
belonged to Mr, Mi vers; and from that 
day to this Robina has never been secn.”’ 

What can he have done 


“ Extraordinary! 
ing, for he was.arrested 


ee 
“ Victor could denothing 
at once ; but the charge could not be proved for 


want of sufficient. cv , and he was dis- 
charged. But. his life-was bli “Whey say 
he would rather have been. then cast 
adrift with this. horrible on, hanging 


over his head. He had to out—to give up 
his friends—his betrothal, and everything that 
made life worth-ha temain an out- 
cast from society for the rest of his days.” 

“ And yet you think he is inwooent?” said 
Nella, wonderingly. : 

“ Perhaps it is foottsh ofme, but I do,” said 
Lady Somerville, »withwead smile. ‘‘ There is 
& mystery about the whole case which is so 
strange. It was halfpast' three‘when Godfrey 
went up the cliff to look for his sister, but the 
servants said that it was twelve o’clock at 
a pede e he came back, arid told fhem ‘to 

g lanterns and the search.” ° 
“That was curious! t gold he have 


‘been doing all the while? It was enough to 


tarn his brain, and perhaps that is why he is 
te) very odd sometimes, ” 

* Odd, my dear? I don't understand you!” 
said Lady Somerville, stiffy, “Godfrey 
suffers from low spirits, and has am uncertain 


temper ; but I am thankful to ‘that there 
istnot the slighest suspicion of ness in the 
family, or I would not let him have my child ! 


There is nothing I have a greater horror of! 
Before he was engaged to oy poor Lina I had 
a long conversation with him on the subject, 
and he was able to satisfy me on that point 
entirely. Not one of his relations haa ever 
suff from mental delusions except his 
grandfather, who livei to ninety-two, and was 
childish.” Ae 

‘Here they are!” cried Nella, excitedly. 
“T heard the dog-cart drive up to the door !”’ 

“ Oh, dear! and these flowers Iook so dread- 
fully untidy ! ” 

“If you wouldn’t mind helping me to put 
them on this tray, I think I could carry them 
into the dining-room. Perhaps, after all, they 
won't come in here! ” 

With Lady Somerville’s assistance the vases 
were all collected on the tray, and Nellaslipped 
with them through a side door, just as the two 
gentlemen were ushered in by the butter. 

When she came back her heart was ‘beating 
fast, and the colour came and went’ in her 
cheeks. a 
_ For a minute she hesitated with her hand on 
the handle of the door, and then at the sound 
of her cousin’s well-known voice she opened it 
hastily. 

How straight, and tall, and handsome he 
looked as he stood. before his hostess, fhe sun 
shining throngh the window on his yellow hair ! 

He turned at the sound of the opening door, 
his whole face lighted up with sti@den plea- 
snre, and the next moment her hand was 

ped in his, and ‘his blue eyes looking 


straight iato hers. 


A sudden unaccountable feéling of shyness 
came over her, and she collapsed ‘upon the 


sofa, 
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Then he introduced his friend, whom she 
had been too.much preoccupied to notice—a 
slight mam of average height, with fine dark 
eyes, yellowish complexion, shaggy red hair, 
—— amd moustaches. — sisi ie 

ere } 
hin Aeaailach cali back peth fost below 


‘his bh a manner as 





and Nella, af 
sig Aerned with @ sense 
" n a 
7S a> te te boomer mere 


‘‘ Thanks,” she said, coolly, as she rose from 
her seat ; “Iwill take it to Meta!” 

“Meta has her own flowers! That was 
gathered for you! Come, you never refused 
me before!” following her to the door. 

* Because you never tried me!” 

“Oh, mo ; of course not!” in a tone that 
‘implied daily offerings at least, and to her sur- 
prise he opened the door for her with unac- 
customed politeness, stopping on the threshold 
4o wave his hand to her as she weut upstairs, 





OHAPTER XV. 


Tuat evening Nella dressed herself in a pale 
‘biue Surah trimmed -with ficelle lace, and 
laced a knot of yellow roses in her breast. 
e one that.Semervillebad_presented to her 
was intentionally left in a glass of water. She 
would not let it die, because it was lovely; she 
would not wear it, because he had given it to 


r. 

Down the corridor which led to what were 
called the “ bachelors’ rooms” Cyril Vere and 
his friend were talking instead of preparing 
themselves for dinner. Mr, Mallon was sitting 
in a lounging chair, his elbows.on his knees, his 
fingers buried in his long hair. 

“T wouldn’t. have come if I had known that 
fellow was here,” he said, disconsolately. 
‘* He'll spy me out for a certainty. I think I 
had better pretend ‘sudden business’ and 
retire at once.” 

“ Nonsense!” said Vere, energetically. 
“' How can you lose courage, when in a few 
days the game may be in your own hands, 
Even the meet to-morrow is just as if it were 
planned on oe a for us. If the wind doesn’t 
change the fox is sure to head towards Deep- 
den, and there are nine chances to one that he 
takes us past the very place we want to have 
a look at. Cheer up, old fellow, and make 
yourself presentable as soon as you can.” 

“Presentable!” with a wry face, ashe 
pulled his shaggy beard. 

“ Well, wunpresentable if you like,’ laughing 
cheerily, ‘You look rather like a Yankee 
adventurer run to seed.” 

“None of your ohuff. I say, Vere, your 
cousin is the prettiest little thing I've seen for 
alongtime. Icouldn’t stand ille being 
sweet on her if I were you.” 

**T fancy he is looking out for his own cousin 
—not mine.” 

“Ah! parts a double @; just the sort 
of thing to suit Heigho! I think I shall 
choke at the first mouthful I eat if I sit next 





him at table. I suppose I must put on a white 
tie, though no one can see it under this con- 
founded beard. Have you made my dress- 
coat look just thesame as this ?’’ turning to his 


“Yes, air; I’ve put in jast the game amount 
wool, and I think you will say 





i 


: ga 
to her 
‘Partly because it would not go With my 
“ Why did you give it me ?’’ 
‘I thought so,” 
“ That depends upon the giver.” 
bs Malice mip thave gone to sleep if you had 
the narrow éscape Miss Maynard had the day 
tratting blush covered Nella with confusion 
of it.” 
pades. 
kept regarding her with covert glances of 
walk Godfrey took her to the inn—the Red 
*¢ There is another house about a mile and 
* Oh, no,” she exclaimed, in surprise; “ if 
‘* One reagon is"—with an emphasis on the 
hour. 
did not sit all the time with the doors wide 
“Tt seems to have been a day for mis- 
could. not humbug him; “for whilst I was 
“T think it mast have been me.” 


capers ae a 
“ Perhaps because I knew you wouldn't like 
“ A crimson rose means all sorts of tender 
“ When I give it to you its meaning is——” 
worn it,” with a slow smile. ‘““Meta,” looking 
that he called ?” 
as their eyes meét. 
And Meta obediently launched forth into 
Nella sat on thorns, whilst Godfrey, as if 
amusement, 
Ploughshare—and there they were kept 
a-half further down the road,” said Vere, 
they had they would have told us. Why 
‘one’ that Nella noticed with a sinking heart 
“ And you didn’t secthom? Bow strange!” 
open, that every beggar who happened to come 
fortunes,’ and Cyril looked across at Nella, 
ince Se dog-cart was sent for to pick up 
Her voice was hoarse, and her eyes no longer 





“Where is 
a Why tht you tot wear it?” 
‘An idle excuse!” 
things!” 
“Malice ,” she said, quitk! 
across’ the table, “have you told Mr. Vere of 
Cyril looked up quickly, ‘and a vivid, dis- 
‘Oh! no; I forgot that he had never heard 
an interesting nurrative of Limerick’s esca- 
bent on doing all the mischief that he could, 
“Ard when she recovered sufficiently to 
-prisoners till the storm was over.”’ 
gravely; ‘ perhaps they took refuge there.” 
should you doubt their being at the inn?” 
—"I was there myself for the best part of an 
“ Not at all,” said Godfrey, promptly. “ We 
to the door might watch us drink-our tea,” 
sternly, as if determined to show her that she 
who had met with an accident,” 
frankly raised to his. 








‘‘Then it drove away from the inn without 

you.” 
_ Unable to stand it any longer, she cast an 
imploring glance at Somerville, who responded 
to if by leaning over her in the tenderest 
manner, and whiepering,— 

** Courage!” 

To a casual looker-on it was evident that 
there was a sceret understanding between 
the two, and Vere’s face darkened, Open as 
the day himself, he could not tolerate the 
slightest at at deeeption. 

“Perhaps, Miss Somerville,” hesaid, slowly, 
“you ean tell me who is the owner of that 
Soiewe ne place, haJf-buried amongst tle 

e8 ” 


* Indeed I gan’t; we were only wondering 
about it the x day. Godfxey, you haven't 


found ont anythi I pe 
ptrice "afr. Mallon was laten- 
ing intentl t talking to his hostess—‘‘ as 
be to bedying sfouriosity. The owner 
an eccenttie fellow, who keeps a menagerie 
there of birds and beasts. He's always awey, 
and so the grounds are much used for romantic 
interviews, ations, &c.,” with a slight 
smile, for whieh Vere could have knocked him 
te and another covert glance at the gir] by 


* But you were uiever ineife the gates,” said 
Meta, es ; “you told me so yourself.” 

“ Tosi house, I think I said,” he re- 
plied, guardedly. Certain that Vere had caught 
sight of théim on theit way home, he was afraid 
of givi different answer. ‘“ Do you think 
the will spoil the sport to-morrow?” 

or not the sport was spoilt Nella’s 
spoilt thatevening. Cyril scarcely 


| pleasure was 
‘@iother word to her, but looked at the 


pictures over her head as if he didn’t see her. 

@ was thankfal when the long dinner was 
over, hoping that affairs would brighten in the 
drawing-room. 

‘With true feminine craft she took care to 
be in the contervatory when the men came 
out of the: dining-room, thinking that Cyril 
would be sure to come to her, and have a talk 
about old times. She would not turn her 
head, as somebody’s footsteps came nearer and 
nearer along the tesselated pavement; her 
heart beat, her lips relaxed into a smile, but 
she bent over a pot of cyclamens, as if en- 
grossed in examining their snow-white blos- 
soms. 

“Come and sing,” said the voice that she 
hated, and she could have cried aloud in her 
disappointment. “ Meta is flirting for the first 
time in her life, and there is no one to enter- 
tain Mr. Mallon and me.” 

‘*Then entertain each other,” without 
deigning to give him so much as a glance. 

‘‘ No, I will stay and talk to you if you like 
it better. Do you knowI never saw you look 
so charming as you do this evening? Did you 
dress yourself on purpose for Vere? Where 
are you off to?” as she brushed past him. 

“ You said that you were going to stay, so I 
won't,” 

“Then I will come with you. Your roses 
are fading,” stooping his head as if he wished 
to smell them. 

She stepped aside, and threw back her head 
haughtily. 

“Mr. Somerville, if you do not treat me 
with proper respect I will appeal to Sir 
Edward.” 

* Do, and you will get laughed at for your 
sins. Do you think that your word would 

ave any weight against mine in this house? ” 

“‘ At least I will try.” 

“ Nella, dear,” and Meta came towards her 
with Cyril in her wake, ‘‘I thought Godfrey 
was trying to induce you to sing.” 

‘“‘ Yes, but Miss Maynard preferred conver- 
sation amongst the flowers, so I stayed.” 

“ Or rather solitude which I couldn’t get, so 
came away.” G 

“T want you to show Mr, Vere the Taxonia,” 
said Meta, kindly wishing to throw the cousins 
together, ‘“ He declares he doesn’t know what 
I mean.”’ 

“Bat I am quite willing to take it for 
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[‘‘ 18 THAT THE ROSE YOU PROMISED ME?” SAID GODFREY SOMERVILLE.) 


granted,” as if desirous of avoiding a téte-d- 
téte. 

“It is over there,” said Nella, shortly, but 
condescending to show the way, whilst Meta 
linked her arm in Godfrey’s, and lei him back 
to the drawing-room. 

Cyril followed with his head up in the air, 
as if he had no eye but for the creepers on the 


roof. 

“ There, that is the Taxonia,” pointing to 
the crimson blossoms dangling their” long 
tassels above their heads. 

“ Oh, that is it!” surveying it critically, as 
if it were of far more interest than the girl 
who was standing opposite to him in the flower 
of her beauty. 

“Cyril!” she exclaimed, passionately, 
‘‘ what have I done ?”’ 

A quiyer of emotion past over his features 
as he turned his head and looked at her. 

“I think you know better than I do; is there 
any use in discussing it?” 

‘I don’t know. Iam just the same as I 
was at Elstone, only you are different.” 

“ Just the same! Ob, no!’ shaking his head 
“When you were at Elstone you were as simple 
and innocent as the day, and I was proud””—his 
deep voice trembled—“ proud to think I was 
almost your brother.’’ 

‘* And now?”’ her face was very pale—her 
eyes wide and frightened. 

“Ard now, with> a laugh, utterly unlike 
his own, “I am quite satisfied to be your 
cousin.” 

Her lips quivered, and she stepped back as 
if she had been struck. 

“You—you are very courteous.” 

‘*T am frank,” he said, firmly, though his 
heart had nearly failed him; ‘‘I only wish I 
could say the same for you.” 

“IT never deceived you in my life,” raising 
her head, and looking him full in the face. 

“‘No; but it was not for the want of trying. 
When I was at Elstone you twisted me round 
your finger, but here I have seen with my own 
eyes, and I have heard with my own ears 








enough already to tell me over and over again 
that my love for you was a folly of which I 
had better cure myself as soon as I can.” 

The veins in his forehead were swollen, and 
his eyes flashed with resentful fire. 

“ But why—only tell me why ?” clasping her 
hands imploringly. 

‘*Why should I tell you? you know it. 
Come Nell,” his manner changing, “ don’t try 
to humbug me, it is no use, Make a clean 
breast of it, if yon like.” 

“And so I will!” she exclaimed, eagerly ; 
“only tell me what you think I’ve done, and I 
shall be so glad to say it isn’t true. Not that 
I wish you to like me particularly,” looking 
down at her roses, and plushing. ‘I’ve seen 
you with Miss Arkwright, and——” 

“You saw me, when?” 

“‘ At that ruined abbey, I forget its name; I 
saw you both together, and you kissed her 
hand !” 

“Did I? I don’t remember it, and I had no 
idea you were looking on,” with a slight smile. 
‘*I remember seeing you, and I stole your 
rose.” 

“ Yes, and you gave it to Miss Arkwright.” 

“That I swear I didn’t. I dropped it, and 
would have gone back to look for it only I was 
afraid they would chaff,” - 

“And you didn’t give it to her?” her face 
brightening. 

‘*No; anything of yours, Nell, I have always 
kept,” the old look coming back into his eyes. 

** Will you keep this,’’ holding out a rose-bud, 
‘and when you look at it remember that I have 
never changed ?” 

He took it, and smiled down into her face, 
his own full of tenderness, his eyes grave and 
very wistful. 

**No, Nell,” ashe tookit in his hand, ‘I can 
never remember that.” 

“Is that the rose you promised me?” said 
Godfrey Somerville, who had come into the 
conservatory without being heard by either, 
ss Everything ‘ under the rose’ hasa charm for 
me.” 





Remembering to what the words alluded, 
Cyril Vere dashed the rose-bud down on 
to the pavement, and walked away without 
another glance at Nella. 


(To be continued.) 








Travz my Curmpren.—It is by no means 80 
uncommon as it. ought to be to hear of childreu 
sold by their parents to strangers, who fre- 
ana d make the lives of the unfortunate 

ttle creatures a perfect martyrdom, An 
Italian boy who, {from what has transpired at 
the hearing of the case before the Tribunal at 
Rome, was sold for ten francs by his mother 
to a couple of wandering musicians, has, how- 
ever, met with a happier fate than usually falls 
to the lot of such waifs and strays. His 

urchasers, who treated him with most shock- 
fos cruelty, had gone to France, and were 
stooping at the seaside town of Arrowmanche, 
sending the child out in the streets or on the 
beach to beg. One evening a French gentle- 
man, the Count de Reiset, came across him on 
the seashore, and was struck with pity at his 
wretched aspect. A conversation ensued, in 
the course of which he learned the boy’s his- 
tory (a dreary recital of suffering and blows) 
since he had been sold. Moved by what he 
heard, he took the little outcast home with 
him, and determined to provide for his future. 
The wandering musicians were easily found, 
arrested and sent back to Italy, where, with the 
child’s mother, they have just been tried. In 
consideration of the extreme poverty of the 
latter when she disposed of her son for the 
sum of ten francs, she was leniently dealt 
with, being sentenced to but a few weeks’ im- 
a ge and a trifling fine, The brothers 


iroli, who purchased the child and brutally 
ill-used him for several years, were, however, 
more severely punished, being condemned to 
a couple of years’ imprisonment respectively, 
and to a fine of five hundred francs, 
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[‘‘ SUSIZ, MY DARLING!” HE CRIED, GLADLY, AS HE WENT QUICKLY FORWARD TO MEET THE ASTONISHED GIRL,] 


NOVELETTE.7" 
“YOUNG LOCHINVAR.” 
—_e—_ 
CHAPTER I, * 


Two persons—a man and a young girl— 
were slowly pacing up and down the wide 
gravelled terrace that extended round two 
owe @ grey old mansion with deep mul- 
lioned windows, standing in the midst of a 
thickly-wooded park. The air was heavy with 
the scent of roses, and the dreamy silence of 
the summer noon was only broken by the 
musical chirp of a grasshopper, or the cool 
plash of water as it fell in a sparkling shower 
into the basin of the marble fountain, among 
the great white water-lilies that floated on its 
surface. 

The girl in her fresh young loveliness might 
have challenged comparison with Tennyson’s 
‘Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls,” 
She had a slender pliant figure, liquid hazel 
eyes that gleamed starlike from under their 
long lashes, a delicate creamy complexion, and 
masses of bright sunny brown hair. 

She was only eighteen, and yet the {calm 
graceful self-possession, the ease of manner 
which pervaded all she said and did, would 
have done honour to a queen of society. 

The only things that served to mar her 
beauty were the hard cynical smile that occa- 
sionally crossed her young lips, and the love. 
less indifferent expression that shone from 
her eyes, both of which seemed strangely out 
of place;when seen in connection with one so 
young and lovely. 

Her companion was a middle-aged man, 
with a reserved stately manner, and a pale 
handsome face that bore the hall-mark of 
patrician birth and breeding plainly stamped 
upon it. 

The tone of passionate entreaty in which he 
addressed the beautiful girl beside him was 
sufficient to prove the serious nature of the 
subject under discussion, and when he ceased 





speaking he waited for her reply with the air 
of # man whose fate is trembling in the 
bares car’ mi 

**T shall be quite willing to m ou, 
Lord Ansley,’ Tne salle in ieee, Sold 
tones, “should you still wish to make me your 
wife after hearing what I am about tosay. I 
wish you clearly to understand that I do not 
love you, nor am I likely ever to do so. I 
like and respect you very highly, however, 
and, if you marry me, I will try to make you 
a good wife, That is all. You will pardon 
me for speaking to you so plainly in my de- 
sire to be frank and sincere!’’ 

“Am TI to infer that you care for some one 
else—some younger man than myself, per- 
haps?” he inquired, quickly. 

‘*No, I am perfectly heart-whole now,” she 
rejoined, with a faint smile. ‘If I evercared 
for any one else in the way you mention, Lord 
Ansley, the feeling has ceased to exist.” 

hd | Pres sometimes fancied that your cousin, 
Captain Glynn, was very jear to you,” he 
remarked, hesitatingly, ‘‘and that——” 

‘Captain Glynn is my cousin—and nothing 
more!” she interrupted, with sudden hauteur. 
“The boy and girl attachment that once 
existed between us has come to an end. 
Otherwise I should not consent to be your 
wife, Lord Ansley!” 

« Since I shall not be usurping what really 
belongs to another man, Edith, I will accept 
you upon your own terms, my darling. I 
love you far too deeply to relinquish you even 
though you can offer me no love in return for 
my own,’’ said Lord Ansley, earnestly. ‘‘ Per- 
haps I am‘ hardly the right man to obtain a 
woman’s deep, passionate devotion. I must 
content myself with what you offer me, and 
try not to wish for anything beyond it.” 

“I will do my utmost to make you happy 
when we are married,” she replied, feeling 
just a little touched at the unusual tenderness 
and humility contained in Lord Ansley’s words 
and manner. “I daresay that we shall get 
on quite as well as the people who profess to 






€ 





care a great deal for each other—perhaps 
better.” 1, 

“ Ishall be in town next week,” he remarked, 
after a short silence, “ and then I shall be able 
to call upon you since you have decided to 
stay for the present with your aunt, Mrs, 
Langbridge, at Fulham.” 

“«T had no choice,” she replied, with a hard 
little laugh ; ‘‘ but for Aunt Emmeline’s offer 
I might have been compelled to take refuge 
in the Deerbrook workhouse as an able-bodied 
pauper.” 

“That is not true,” said Lord Ansley, 
quietly. ‘*Some of your many friends would 
have been only too pleased to welcome you as 
a desirable addition to their home circle had 
your aunt failed to invite you.” 

‘*I place but little faith in the hospitality 
of friends,’’ the girl remarked, with a cynical 
shrug of her pretty well-rounded shoulders, 
*‘ Their doors stand wide open when the sun 
shines, but the wind of adversity is apt to 
slam them to very quickly. To return to 
our subject; you will consent to postpone our 
marriage for a few months, since my father’s 
death is still so recent?” 

“Tt shall take place when you please, not 
before,” replied Lord Ansley. “I shall not 
grieve you by insisting upon an early date for 
it, Edith.” 

“ He is very kind and generous,” she 
remarked to herself, sadly, as she went back 
to finish her packing after oe Lord 
Ansley ride away from the house. “If only 
he were a little younger, and less reserved and 
stately in manner! But even then, after what 
has happened, I should be unable to care much 
for him. There is no help for it; I must be- 
come Lady Ansley. The choice lies between 
that and going out to earn my own living as a 
governess, in which capacity I might obtain 
rather less money than an upper housemaid 
would condescend to accept. Some people 
would say that I am to be envied in having 
gained such a well-known and highly ‘con- 
nected man as Lord Ansley for my husband. If 
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they could only see with my heart they would 
cease toenvy me, perhaps, But we all haveour 
skeleton in the cupboard, and mine must be 
kept firmly under lock and key, where no 
curious prying eyes will ever see it. 

Only six short months ago Edith Rayman 
had been a light-hearted, happy girl, the 
idolized and y child of her father, Sir 
Perceval Rayman, engaged to be married to 
her cousin, Captain Glynn, of the Queen’s 


wn. 

Edith had bestowed all the wealth of pas- 
sionate affection that her atdent nature 
was capable of upon this er of hers, 
honestly believing him to possess all the 
virtues that belong to a noble, chivalrous man, 


permitted to mingle 
strewed the path over 


with the flowers that 


which her « feet | 
ed 


space of eighteen years, 
om ~ a er ae ~ 
upon her, robbing her life 
had previously belonged to it. 
became bankrupt, ewing to rash 
tunate speculations, while Deerbrook, \the 


rincely home which he had inherited from » 
i doomed to ‘the. 


ong line of ancestors, was 
auctioneer’s hammer. 

This crowning misfortune served 
the old man’s heart. He died 


and Edith, alone and we 


Edith, it is true, but he did not-wish to burden 
himself with a penniless wife. 

Edith’s fortune had been an object of great 
importance to him, since he little 
beyond his pay. He contrived to inform her 
of this fact as delicately as possible when they 
met for the first timte after father’s death ; 
and Edith—concealing her crushed, heart- 
broken spirit under a ‘veil of proud reserve— 
had restored to him his freedom, and declared 
vg engagement to be at anend with herown 

i 


‘Salen to her lover's’ aa infidelity, 
Edith’s whole nature had undergone a sudden 
change. The happy, loving, impulsive girl had 
developed into a stately, self-possessed woman, 
with a tinge of bitterness and cynical in- 
difference pervading all that she said and did. 

Only a few days previous to her departure 
from Deerbrook Hall she had received a note 
from Lord Ansley, requesting ber to grant him 
an interview before leaving the home of her 
childhood for ever. 

She kvew parfectly well what his visit would 
result in, viz., an offer 6f marriage, since he 
had devoted himself to her in such a marked 
manner daring the past season in town. 

A renowned statesman, the scion of a noble 
house, and the owner of an immense fortune, 
sbe could hardly, under present circumstancer, 
refuse to become his wife. Love and hope had 
cruelly deserted her in her hour of greatest 
need, and life held but a languid interest for 
her at present. 

It was kind on the part of Lord Ausley to 
remain constant to her in spite of the reverse 
of fortune she had undergone, and she would 
do her best to make him a. good, though love- 
less wife. 

So he came, as already stated, and his offer 
of marriage was accepted, although he could 
have found it in his heart to wish for a little 
more warmth, a little less coldness, from the 
lovely girl who had so calmly consented to 
share his life. 

Edith presently deserted her packing, and 
estching up her heavily-c hat, walked 
slowly across the park in the direction of 
Andrew Ward’s, the-land steward’s, cottage. 

Susie Ward, old Andrew’s only daughter, 
was Edith’s foster-sister. The bond of friend- 
ship that existed between the two girls was an 





to 
soon .wfter, 
receiving the news of his iliated speculation, | 


unusually strong one, free from all restraint or 
reserve. 
Susie at least would have t no sacri- 


inoome by giving lessons in singing and 

For & time the would not be 

and this fact who was 

not without her own apart from those 
b connected 


gained such a desirable parti.”’ 
‘Bat you do not love "Lord *Auneley ?”’ con- 

tinned the other gravely, ‘and where there is 

no love there can be no real happiuess. I wish, 


ag aa you had not. pro to marry 


** Nonsense!” replied Edith, in the hard, icy 
manner habitual to her of late, “ Men and 
women cannot live upon sentiment, Sasie, and 
Lord Ansley will make a good husband from a 
society point of view, at anyrate. Let us talk 
about something else, please. Have you re- 
csived any tidings yet as to Will Carsbrook’s 
present whereabouts ? ”’ 

“No, and I-begin to think that I never 
shall,” Susie rejoined, with.a quiver of intense 
pain in her voice, as she placed a dainty little 
tea service on the table by the open window. 

“Tt is very odd that he should cease writing 
to you, and disappear from town in such a 
mysterious manner!” Edith remarked with a 
puzzled air. “We are both doomed to. wear 
the willow, Susie, since your lover seems to 
have equalled mine in faithless. conduct, He 
is not so true, I fear, as the Young Lochinvar 
he painted and left behind as his parting gift 
to you.” 

As she spoke her eyes rested on a large, un- 
framed enter that hung upon the -opposite 
wall, and which had for its subject Scott’s 
peerless poem of Young Lochinvar. 

To an experienced eye the painting bore the 
stamp of unmistakable genius. The-look of 
mingled command and. entreaty on the hand- 
some face of the daring young knight, the half- 
frightened expression on that of the lovely 
maiden whose waist his arm encircled as they 
trod the “one measnre” for which he had 
pleaded so.eloquently ; the rich dresses of the 
wedding guests, and the horse standing saddled 
and bridled at the open door, ready for the 
coming flight, were.each and all gop cted. with 
astonishing force avd reslity. The painting 
seemed to stand out from the wall in its intense 
individuality and power of conception, while it 
never failed to attract-the notice of any.stranger 
who happened to enter the room for the: first 





It had been given to Sasie Ward by her 


lover, Will Carsbrooke, the nephew of a neigh- | 











bouring farmer, ere he went up to town to 
puraue his studies, and to gain a deeper insight 


into the art towards which he felt a natural 


attraction that time only served to strengthen. 


received a let 
was about to start for 
brother 


i ing \Geparture trom 
Deerbrook, and e@ ao ied Edith 
sank | Rayman back to the Hall, in @ilaato help with 


the unfinished packing. 


GHAPTER IL 


Lavy Anstey’s villa near Florence, standin 
midway on the’hill that commands a splendi 
prospect of the city of flowers and the river 
Arno winding through the valley below, was 
about as lovely a summer residence as apy 
young wife possible desire. 

Within the chaste richness of the furniture 
and fittings, designed by an artistic hand, bore 
witness to the wealth and good taste of the 
occupants, while the terraced gardens, kept 
cool and pleasant on the hottest days by the 
spray from the numerous fountains, fragrant 
with myrtle. glowing with all the. choicest 
flowers of the sunny south, formed.an Eden 
of which many & modern Eve would have been 


.glad to call herself the-fair owner. 


It was a very lovely spot; Lady Ansley ac- 
knowledged 93 much to berself as che strolled 
idly round the gardens one morning,-with the 
thorough-bred English maatiff that formed her 
constant companion. by her side, 

She had been married for nearly six months, 
and time had not. hung so heavily upon her 
hands since her le ,as she had once 
thought it must inevitably do. 

Paris, Geneva, Venice, Rome, had each been 
visited in turn by the newly-wedded pair. The 
restless gaicty, the glea undercurrent, the 
dolce far niente of Continental life. had pleased 
and fascinated Edith, while at the same time 
they served to divert a mind—not altogether 
happy and at rest—from dwelling too much 
upon useless sorrows and regrets. 

At her desire Lord Ansley had purchased the 
villa, and caused it to be Seaneseny renovated 
and refurnished in the most. luxurious and 
artistic style that money could command. 

They had then taken possession of it, Lord 
Ansley only quitting his wife for a few days 
occasionally when his parliamentary duties 
imperatively demanded his in town. 
ut Edith was never suffered to feel dull or 
lonely, so far as the want of society might 
tend to prodnce such a result. The best, the 
most exclusive society that Florence could offer 
welcomed her paddy as a desirable addition to 
Lad ranks, and accepted her invitations in 
return. 


Already Lady Ansley’s delightful conver- 
saziones Were beginning to be spoken of, and 
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ple deemed . themselves fortunate when 
they obtained the entrée to. her carefally- 
lanned receptions, into which no element of 
e88 Or ¥ was ever permitted to 
hols fessors, deputies, distinguished 
»,,pro 5, 168, 1 
peas, 3 i y peo a and handsome men, jaa 
yo Ausley’s spacious rooms on these 
phe Fen enjoying vant other’s: society in.the 
atmosphere of re , brilliant. Bohemianism 
and perfect freedom created by high ing. 

Art, literature, politics, the recent poem, 
the new opera, the latest theory, were all 
in the magic circle .of conversa- 

ed upon by those whose keen 
wit, matured j ent, and intellectual attain- 
ments rendered their remarks.upon.any subject 
well worth listening to. 

A brisk fire of discussion, argument, bright 
raillery aud quick repartee, varied by music 
anda good deal of quiet fisting, went on, asthe 
fragrant steaming tea and coffee, the delicate 
cakes, rich fruits and light wines that. Lad 
Ansley provided for her guests were hand 
roun 

The possessor of a lovely face, a gracefal 
manner, and a cultivated mind, Edith shone 
to great advartage at these reunions of her 
own planning. 

Lord Ansley wondered sometimes when he 
saw her surrounded by the best known and 
most papular men of the day, discussing some 
important topic with them in a way that 
showed how well.she understood . it in all its 
bearings. He could hardly understand by what 
pak process the home-loving, impulsive, 

s girl had been. transformed into the 
queeuly, sélf-controlied, brilliant woman of 
ashion. 


Lady Ansley, in common with many women 
who have been eb. up in the lap of luxury, 
eer but little regs for moon. She art 

avishly,someenviouspeople saidextravagantly, 
bat then her husband was very rich, and he 
placed few restrictions. upon her with regard 
to money matters. © 

He had been absent for nearly a fortnight in 
England ; Ddith ex ‘him to return that 
day, and she detected herself in the act of looking 
forward to his arrival with a feeling that well 
nigh amounted to pleasure. 

rd Ansley had been very kind, very gene- 
rous to her from the firat—so kind, indeed, that 
she sometimes regretted the hard, bitter things 
she had said.to him when he had first asked 
her to be his wife. 

Her husband was.no longer an object. of in- 
difference to her, although she could hardly be 
said to love him yet, while the frigid, stately 
manner, sometimes blended with a. air of 
quiet sadness, which distinguished his bearing 
towards her, prévented them from arriving at 
a better understanding th each other. 

Aud thas first love, although it had ressived 
a cruel blow, was not quite dead, Ii still lin- 
gered on, a faint shadowy thing, not unmixed 
with wistfal yearnings and fond regrets, now 
pee it lay..so far off in the pleasant golden 


past. 

Pity had crept in to soften the contempt and 
indignation which her lover’s heartless, dis- 
honourable conduct had once evoked from her. 
He was so wretcaedly circumstanced, poor 
fellow, she reflected ; perhaps she had tadgod 
him too harshly, while a miserable self-accus- 
ing letter from Oaptain Glynn, which had 
reached her on her wedding morn, only served 
a and intensify the feeling of pity thus 
created. 

She was standing by the tountain, watching 
the cloud shadows mirror themselves in its 
clear waters, when her Italian servant came 
towards her bearing a visiting card on a smail 
silver salver. 

As she took the card from the tray, and read 
the name engraved upon it, Lady Ansley’s fair 
ny suddenly blanched, and then became rosy- 


red. 
_ Captain Gtynn ! What object could he have 
in coming to see her after such a long period 


of unbroken silence ? 
As she went slowly indoors to receive her ' 








Visitor she half. wished that he had selected 
some other day for :his visit, when -her hus- 
ae would, in all probability, have been.at 
ome, ; 
Captain Glynn came forward to meet her as 
she entered the apartment into which he had 


-been shown. 


He was a tall man, with dark-chestnut hair, 
ar features, and a worn-looking, though 
handsome face. Edith was quick to 

notice the change that many months of hard 
dissipated living had made in his personal ap- 
pearance. p 

There were crows’ feet round hiseyes, which 
were still as eloquent in expression as of old, 
while an air of being thoroughly used-up 
seemed to. pervade him. 

She was conscious of a feeling of mingled 
disappointment and aversion towards the man 
who had onea been so dear to_her, and who 
had Soaneny bsen in her thoughts since her 
marriage with Lord Ansley. 

‘Edith, you will.not ‘be angry with me for 
finding -you ent, and venturing here to see you 
again?” he said, wistfully, as he took her out- 
stretched hand in his own. 

“ Certainly not; why should I be?’’ she re- 
plied, determined, if possible, to prevent the 
conversation from. taking a dangerous, or 
pathetic turn. ‘‘I was wondering only the 
other day what. could have become of you, 
rece You have deen as silent as the Sphinx 
a y.” 

“T had nothing good to tell you about my- 
self,” he said, moodily. ‘ Generally speaking, 
I have been-going to.the deuce at a very sharp 
pace ever since we parted from each other at 
Deerbrook, Edith.. A severe illness has pulled 
me up for a time, however ; and now that I am 
convalescent, sent. to. Italy for.changeof air. 
I have yielded to a great longing, and allowed 
myself the pleasure of seeing you again,” 

“‘T am goury to hear that yon have led such 
a reckless life, and suffered so severely for it 
in broken health,” Lady Ansley replied gently. 
‘* Have you been long in Florence, Bertie?” 

“No; I only arrived yesterday,” he, con- 
tinued, “and in all probability I shallleave by 
an early train to-morrow. I should not have 
touched here ai all had it not been for the 
longing f had to see you again.” 

“Lord Ansley is on his way back from 
England,” said Edith, without the expression 
of regret at his speedy departure, for which 
eg Glynn was waiting and hoping. 
‘¢ May I ask you to dine with us to-night upon 
his arrival ?”’ 

‘No, I have not the least desire to come in 
contact with your husband,’ he replied, 


bitterly. ‘‘ There can be nothing in common 
between us. My visit, Edith, is meant for 
you alone.” 


‘* At least you will allow me to show you 
over'the villa and grounds, and to offer you 
some lunch?’’ she continued, displeased with 
him for the tone he persisted in adopting to- 
wards her. For the first time she felt that it 
was necessary for her to make a firm stand 
against his pleadings, and’ to remain loyal and 
true to her absent husband, who reposed such 
perfect confidence in his young wife. 

Captain Glynn sufferei Edith to lead him 


| through the villa, stopping here and there to 


point ont some masterpiece of art, some 
triumph of haman power and genius in the 
shape of a rare picture or statue. Then he 
follo ved her with a more willing step into the 
flower-scented gardens beyond. 

‘* Edith, what interest do you suppose I can 
take in the things you. have just shown me ?”’ 
he inquired, turning upon her passionately, as 
they stood by a marble Naiad, looking down 
upon the silvery arms and the beautiful valley 
lying far below them. ‘They are hateful to 
me, since they form part of thepricefor which 
you were sold. ps you think that a 
attempt to appear happy among your nee 
surroundings can blind me to the bitter truth ? 
Oh! my darling ! I know you too well to think 
youthave ceased to love me since your marriage. 
Fate has been very cruel to us both. If Ansley 


€ 


had not come between us so quickly all might 
have gone well-in the end.” 

_ Edith drew herself up to her full height as 
these. passionate .words fell upon her ear, 
while a-fiash of angry light shone from her 
beautifal eyes. 

“ Captain Glynn,” she said, haughtily, ‘‘ you 
forget. what is due to meas Lord Ansiey’s wife 
when you venture to speak in such an unpar- 
donable manner. The past-canaot be altered, 
and, for all that is amiss.in it, you have only 
yourself to blame. For'the future we will be 
friends—good friends if you like, only the past 
must never be alluded to again.” 

‘‘ Friends!” he repeated, bitterly, “as if 
there could ever be any medium between 
intense love or hatred for you and me, cara 
mia! I made.a fatal misteke when Ilet you 
go from me, through fear of dragging you down 
to poverty. You are a thousand times dearer 
to me now than ever! If Ansley has wor your 
hand tell me your that-heart is still my own, 
and I will be-content.’’ 

Lady Ansley ed: her old lover for a 
moment in perfect silence, She could hardly 
comprehend the baseness of this man, who 
had - accep’ his liberty with undisguised 
relief when she had been poor and in deep 
trouble, but who could yet seek ‘her out when 
‘a far nobler man had made her his wife, and 
endeavour to tarn her from the path of! safety 
and honour in which she was then walking. 

Deceived by her silence he resumed his 
eager, eloquent pleading. 

“ Edith, we cannot, we will not, part again 
sc quickly. When heart responds to heart 
instinctively, in deep, fervent love, a spiri- 
tual union takes place quite distinct from the 
external called marriege, and rising 
far beyond:it! Why——”’ 

“ Stop,” she cried, indignantly; with an ex- 
pression of intense, bitter scorn resting-on her 

‘fair face the while, ‘* The advanced ‘theories 
you are kind enough to air{,for my benefit, 
Captein Glynn, do‘not‘find favour in my eyes. 
I. view them -only..as.the sephistries under 
which guilty people endeavour to hide the 
baseness of their real conduct. You are a 
coward, Herbert, aiid your-own selfish nature 
—apart from ny consideration for my wel- 
i you to. break off your engage- 
ment when I became poor; while the self- 
centred feeling you dare to call love has 
brought you bere in the endeavour to shake 
my fidelity to Lord Ansley. My marriage is 
far from being an unhappy ene, aud my hus- 
band’s noble, high-principled conduct contrasts 
only too well with the base, dishonourable line 
adopted by the man I was once weak enough 
tolove. I think we cannot do better than 
bring this interview to an end.”’ 

Per not,” he replied, with an angry 
smile, as he turned to depart. ‘“ You have 
-been very cruel to me, Edith, and, since I have 
nothing left to live for, I shalituke the short- 
esi cut teruin. If I come to a bad end my 
death will lie at your deor!” 

“‘ You will do nothing of the kind |!” she said, 
with an air of quiet conviction that stung him 
sorely. ‘‘A man must _—— a certain amount 
of recklesa courage before he consents to make 
Shipwreck of his life and go wholly to the bad 
in the- manner which you 80 plsintively des- 
eribe. You will marry by-and-by, and lead a 
comfortable, commonplace kind of existence ; 
you will drain the world’s wine-cup greedily so 
longas it contains no very bitter element for you. 
My liabilities where your future conduci is in 
question will not be very serious ones, cousin 
Herbert!” 

Pale with rage, Captain Glynu made some 
inarticulate reply, and lef: the villa immedi- 
ately afterwards. Edith watched him until he 
disappeared frora sight, and then returned to 
the house, a feeling of mingled relief and hope 
thrilling her heart the while. 

The baneful plant, once fairly torn up by the 
roots, might not afar healthier growth of love 
and-eonfidence towards the one who deserved 
so much from her take its place and bear rich 
fruit in the -years-yet to come? 
| “Claude, I have had a visitor to day,” Lady 
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Ansley remarked to her husband as he reclined 
in the depths of an easy chair after dinner, 
and listened to the dreamy sonata which she 
abruptly broke off in order to address him. 
‘My cousin, Captain Glynn, called to see me 
on the strength of a flying visit to Florence.” 

“ Indeed |” he replied, a somewhat annoyed 
and anxious look flitting across his face as he 
spoke, ‘ Are we likely to see any moreof him 
during his stay?” 

‘I think not,” said his wife, frankly. ‘He 
spoke of leaving Florence by an early train to- 
morrow morning, and I did not press him to 
remain.” 

“T hear that he has been going at a very 
fast pace lately,” continued Lord Ansley. 
“They were talking about him at the Club 
yesterday; and little Bellairs, who knows every- 
thing, spoke of him as being deeply in debt, and 
trying to borrow money in all directions.” 

“I hope that you will never be persuaded to 
assist him out of his pecuniary troubles simply 
because he happens to be related to me,” said 
Edith, with quiet earnestness, ‘‘ since I fancy 
he would evince but little gratitude in return. 
My opinion of Herbert Glynn is by no means 
an exalted one,” 

“If I have not gained the love of my beauti- 
fal wife she is at least true as finely wrought 
steel,” Lord Ansley reflected, while smoking a 
solitary _— later on in the gardens, then 
bathed in the soft tremulous moonlight glory 
of the Italian night. ‘‘She will never do any- 

hing to disgrace the noble name she bears.” 





CHAPTER III, 

Axprew Wanp’s life in London was not by 
——_ a happy one. 

e close, narrow street in which his brother’s 
house was situated seemed fairly to stifle the 
old Yorkshireman, who pined for the b 
air, the long walks over the breezy moors, an 
the active outdoor life to which he had always 
been accustomed. 

He found it very difficult to obtain work of 
any kind, and try as he would he could not get 
another situation as land steward. His age 
always went against him. He did not complain 
much, but it — his daughter to see him, 
as he sat p and silent by the fireside, 
smoking his well-stained meerschaum, and 
brooding over the past. He seemed to be 
wasting away through the want of some real 
purpose in life to keep him well and happy. 

Except for a few weeks, when the season was 
at its height, Lady Ansley was seldom to be 
met with in town. Continental life possessed 
@ lasting charm for her, and the greater part 
of her time was spent in some favourite part 
of France or Italy, while Lord Ansley’s par- 
liamentary duties suffered in a measure from 
this caprice on the part of his young wife, 
since it was not often that he could prevail 
upon himself to leave her side and return alone 
to his solitary Belgravian mansion. 

Susie Ward received an occasional letter 
from her foster-sister, containing vivid de- 
scriptions of the sunny Southern lands in 
which the latter preferred to dwell. Some- 
times the letter was accompanied by a dainty 
little mt, for Edith allowed neither time 
nor @ ce to diminish the bond of friend- 
ship that had always existed between the 
land-steward’s daughter and herself from 
earliest childhood. 

In some of her letters Lady Ansley made 
inquiries respecting Will Carsbrooke, asking 
Susie whether any tidi of the missing 
artist had reached hersince leaving Deerbrook, 
and the answer was always in the negative. 

Her lover’s strange and unaccountable ab- 
sence formed the heaviest cross that Susie 
had to bear. Work would have been as plea- 
sure to her had her mind only been free from 
doubt and sickening anxiety, 

She could obtain no tidings as to Will’s 
present whereabouts ; no letter from him ever 
reached her, and a feeling of despair took 
possession of her as the months went swiftly 
by, and no word or sign came to inform her 

hat her lover was still in existence. 


She could not bring herself to think reproach- 
fully of him since death might have been the 
all-sufficient reason for his silence and stran 
conduct, while, on the other hand, she 

not mourn for him as dead, since no tidings of 
his demise had reached her ears, 
Suspense, always harder to bear than 
actual bad news, since it has neither shape nor 
form, and leaves us free to hope the best or 
imagine the worst, had fastened upon the girl’s 
brave heart, and threatened to destroy all the 
happiness yet remaining to her. 

ill Carsbrooke’s parting gift, the unframed 
painting, hung upon the wail of her little room, 
and formed her most cherished possession. 

Had he not told her to look upon it as the 
pledge that he would one day come back and 
make her his wife? Was it not the only thing 
connected with him that she still retained ? 

Susie could spare but little time for reading, 
although it was her favourite relaxation. 

The lessons she gave in music and singing 
were but pouty paid, and she had to fill u 
the rest of her time with fancy work obtain 
from a large establishment at the West-end. 
Only now and then could she indulge in the 
luxury of a book or paper, although by so do- 
ing she would be able to roam for awhile in the 
pleasant, flowery land of fiction, or make her- 
self acquainted with the principal topics of the 


day. 

On one of these rare occasions, when she 
had taken up daily paper, and—seated on the 
hearthrug—was peering over its contents by 
firelight, she came across a paragraph the 
reading of which thrilled her with a strange, 
indescribable sensation of mingled joy, sur- 
prise, and dull, heavy — 

The =< h that had attracted her atten- 
tion ran as follows :— 

‘William Carsbrooke, the young English 
artist whose works have attracted so much 
attention in Rome and Paris will, we are in- 
formed, send two pictures to the Academy this 
bers Banteay ra wt nernd es va it oe 

t that hi at talent shoul properly 
aqgeeeet lk ove come wear 
jieces, fullof power and pathos, a) ig 
to the many as well as to the cultivated few. 
They tell their own story in the simplest and 
most natural manner, and invariably call forth 
the interest and sympathy of the beholder. 
We predict a brilliant future for the young 
artist who, we believe, resides chiefly abroad, 
where most of his laurels have been won. It 
will not be long before he is equally well-known 
and appreciated here in England.” 

Will was still living then. This was the 
first clear thought that darted through Susie’s 
mind after reading the above. The fact of 
knowing that her lover was still in existence, 
on the high road to fame and fortune, was in 
itself a great happiness—an unspeakable relief ; 
but why, since that was the case, had he 
neglected to write to her or in any way to seek 
her out ? 

Had he ceased to care for her, she wondered ? 
Was she deemed too humble to share his life 
now that the golden sunshine of prosperity 
was streaming down upon it? 

As these surmises, with many others, passed 
quickly through her mind, a feeling of unutter- 
able sorrow and disappointment, of passionate 
resentment and wounded love, overcame her, 
and life looked dark and dreary indeed to the 
hitherto patient girl, as she sat there alone, 
with her great sorrow in the red glow of the 
firelight. 

He was still so dear to her! Her every 
thought 'of earthly happiness had once been 
connected with him, and yet he had drifted 
away from’ her without one word of explana- 
tion to break the long suspenseful silence. 

Rising from the hearthrug Susie crossed the 
room, and stood before the unframed picture 
upon which the firelight flickered fitfully. She 
scanned it with a strange, eager gaze, as if she 
had just discovered some hitherto unnoticed 
beauty—some fresh source of interest in the 
well-known object. 





Since Will, from a poor, struggling artist had 
developed into a successful painter, the gift 





he had bestowed upon her ere he sallied forth 
to seek his fortune in the wide world had in- 
bag eT or ct in value, 

Ins of being worthless, from a pecuniary 
point of view, valued merely for the sake of the 
giver, it was now an important work of art, 
the Me sg production of a great modern 


painter. 

It seemed reer to her that an object of so 

much value should belong to one who was s0 
poor in every other respect. 
* How many people would be eager to purchase 
it could they but know that it was in her pos- 
session, Susie reflected, as she gazed upon the 
picture; but she would never—never consent 
to part with it. Its enhanced value did not 
serve to render it more precious to her than 
before—it only raised a kind of sorrowful sur- 
prise within her heart. 


Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide.” 


She quoted these words with a sad little 
smile, while the handsome face of the Young 
Lochinvar seemed to look down upon her from 
the picture. 

“My knight rode away,” she continued, 
“but he did not take me with him, and he is 
not likely to come back for the purpose of 
claiming me.” 

Susie said nothing to her father respecting 
the newspaper paragraph, which had served to 
dispel her long-protracted suspense as to Wil! 
Carsbrooke’s fate, oF 

She dreaded the useless anger directed 
against Will that such a disclosure would be 
sure to result in. Perhaps the justly-incensed 
old man might even go to the length of seeking 


Will out, and demanding an anation from 
him, if he once became acquainted with the 


true state of affairs. This to proud, sensitive, 
little Sue would be worse than having to walk 
up to the mouth of a loaded cannon. 

She kept her own counsel, which, under tke 
circumstances, was by far the best t that 
she could do, and no allusion to the absent 
man ever crossed her lips. y 

Honest, womanly pri vented her from 
seeking her old lover, and trying $0 obtain a 
reacon for his apparently cruel and heartless 
conduct ; but she could not prevent her thoughts 
from dwelling upon him long and often. 

She followed Will Carsbrooke’s successful 
career, and kept herself well acquainted with 
his movements-by means of the ne pers. 
She went to the Academy to see his pictures, 
round which an admiring crowd was always 
collected. 

" ry little think that such a small, 
plainly-dressed individual as myself can lay 
claim to one of the great man’s first produc- 
tions,” she thought, as she made her way 
through the fashionable throng of well-dressed 
men and women, among whom she recognised 
some of the first celebrities of the day. “I 
wonder if he ever thinks of it, or of me!” 

She had but few opportunities for indulging 
in regrets, however, since fresh changes were 
in store for her. 

Andrew Ward’s brother died after a short 
illness, and—his pension dying with him— 
Susie and her father had bat their own efforts 
to depend upon in the struggle for daily bread. 
They moved into a poor lodging, and Susie 
worked harder than ever, while. Andrew 
eagerly accepted any employment that hap- 
pened to come in his direction. It was but a 
sorry existence for them, after all. i 

One day, on her return home from giving a 
lesson to the daughters of a neighbouring 
tradesman, Andrew Ward met his daughter 
at the door, while an unusual expression of 
pleasure rested on his thin, worn face. : 

“I’ve got a visitor waiting here for you, 
Sue,” he said, gladly, ‘*You'll never be able 
to guess who it is.” 

And Susie, hardly daring to hope that the 
visitor might turn out t> be Will Carsbrooke, 
opened the door of the sitting-room to see her 
foster-sister, Lady Ansley, standing by the 
window waiting for her arrival. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Cxap in rich furs and velvets Lady Ansley 
looked more radiantly beautiful than ever, at 
least 80 Susie thought, as her eyes rested on 
the tall, slender form, the liquid dark eyes and 
ripe delicate beauty of her foster-sister. But 
there was a feverish flush on her cheek, a forced 
unnatural gaiety in her manner, which the 
old steward’s daughter was not slow to detect. 

No sooner had Andrew Ward quitted the 
room than she fairly broke down, and, resting 
her head on Susie’s shoulder, she wept as if 
her heart would break. 

**Dear Lady Ansley, what is the matter?” 
enquired Susie, surprised and alarmed by this 
unusual show of feeling on the part of one so 
proud and high-spirited as her foster-sister. 
“Is it the old trouble again?” 

* No—no!” she replied, brokenly. ‘‘ Let m® 
cry, Sasie ; the tears will serve to relieve me. 
I dare not break down when at home, or show 
any sign of suffering, through fear of arousing 
Lord Ansley’s suspicions. I am so glad to have 
you near me again, to speak to someone that 
I can trust fully andimplicitly.” 

“ We never had any secrets from each other 
in the old days, you know! ”’ said Susie, gently. 
‘* Will it help you at all to tell me what is 
troubling you? CanIdo anything to make 
you feel happy again ?”’ 

Lady Ansley shook her head. 

‘*It is beyond your power to help me! ” sh® 
said, ina calmertone. ‘ You have the will, 
Susie, bat not the way.” 

“You are quite sure that Captain Glynn is 
notin any way connected with this trouble of 
yours ?”’ said her foster-sister, anxiously. 

“No!” replied Lady Ansley, with quiet hau- 
teur. ‘‘I have long since ceased to regard him 
with any feeling save the contempt he justly 
merits from me, My trouble lies in a very dif- 
ferent direction, You will lose all respect for 
me, Susie, if I tell you what it consists of.” 

“T shall do nothing of the kind,” said the 
girl, firmly. ‘ Whatever you may have to re- 
veal to me will only have the effect of making 
me cling all the more closely to you.” 

“You are a staunch friend, Susie,” Lady 
Ansley remarked, with a faint smile, “ and I 
will tell you how imprudent I have been, at 
all risks. You shall be my father-confessor. 
My difficulties are in a great measure connected 
with money matters. My yearly allowancefrom 
Lord Ansley isa very liberal one, bat my expendi- 
ture from time to time has largely exceeded it. 
I have been thoughtless as well as extravagant, 
for, until the accounts began to come in, [had 
really no idea as to the amount owing to my 
tradespeople. Dresses, jewels, and a thousand 
smaller things which I had ordered without 
éver thinking of the cost went to make up a 
terrible total that startled me, because I did 
not wish my husband to know how extravagant 
I had been. The confession would have been 
80 humiliating, since we are not on the most 
intimate terms with each other. On my side, 
atleast, ours was purelya mariage de convenance. 
Don’t look so shocked, you little simpleton!’ 
she continued, with a laugh. ‘The worst is 
yet to come!” 

*T am not shocked!” said Susie; ‘‘bat I 
don't like to hear you speak of your marriage 
in that hard, careless manner. Please go on.” 

“Well, some evil genius suggested to me 
that I might perhaps retrieve my losses, and 
win money enough to pay off all my debts at 
play. Whenever Lord Ansley was not with 
me I spent my time at the tables, staking the 
money I could so ill afford to lose, only to find 
myself growing poorer and more desperate 
every day, since, the fortune of the game was 
always against me. Some of my creditors to 
whom I owed large sums became very press- 
ing, and then—rather than allow Lord Ansley 
to know how deeply I was in debt—I raised 
enough money to pay something on account to 
each by pledging eome of the family jewels— 
the jewels my husband prizes so highly, and 
which were reset for my use previous to our 
+ marrisge. I cannot redeem them, and ke is 


already beginning to wonder why I so seldom 
wear them.” 

“It is a dreadful position for you to be in,” 
said Susie Ward, compassionately, She, with 
her simple wants, could hardly understand 
how another woman had contrived to spend so 
much money upon herself alone. ‘ And since 
the jewels are so valuable it will require such 
a large sum of money to redeem them, Of 
course, Lord Ansley dors not know what you 
have done with them ?”’ 
~ **No,” replied Edith; “the transaction is 
known only to myself and my French maid, 
Hortense, at present. She is a clever, un- 
scrupulous woman, and she first suggested the 
possibility of raising money in this manner 
to me, otherwise it might not have occurred to 
me; but I must not blame her since I was not 
compelled to follow her advice. I wish—oh, 
how I wish that I had never done so!”’ 

‘But Lord Ansley will be sure to discover 
the true state of affairs when he finds that the 
jewels are not forthcoming, even when he has 
expressed a wish that you should wear them,” 
replied her foster-sister, anxiously. 

** Yes, I daresay he will,” said Lady Ansley, 
playing nervously with her bracelet as she 
spoke; “and the fear of this discovery taking 
place at no distant period haunts me both by 
night and day.” 

“Cannot you curtail some of your expenses 
in order to redeem the jewels, dear Lady 
Ansley?” inquired the other, with a passing 
gleam of hope. 

‘No,’ she replied, decisively ; ‘‘ my expendi- 
ture as Lord Ansley’s wife must always be a 
heavy one. Any sudden economy on my part 
would not fail to be noticed and commented 
upon, I have managed to put aside part of 
the money required to redeem the jewels, how- 
ever; bat I am still a long way off from having 
enough,” 

* Would it not be better, then, to go openly 
to Lord Ansley, and tell him what you have 
done?” suggested her foster-sister, eagerly. 
‘* He loves you so much that he would be sure 
to forgive and overlook your action in this 
matter, althongh he might be angry at first, 
and he would redeem the jewels without loss 
of time.” 

‘That would be by far the most honourable 
course to pursue,” said Lady Ansley, with a 
sudden, nervous flush on her lovely |face, “ if 
I could only venture to adopt it. But, Susie, 
Idare not doso. Since our marriage I have 
learnt to love my husband for himself alone, 
although no opportunity for convincing him 
of this change has ever occurred. I married him 
in order to obtain wealth and a title. He is 
quite aware of that, and there is an estranged, 
distant air pervading all his consideration for 
my comfort and well-being that grieves me to 
the heart. How canI go to him and inform 
him that I have pledged some of his family 
heirlooms in order to raise money to pay my 
debts, when I am so anxious to lessen and not 
to increase the breach that already exists 
betweer us?” 

“There seems to be no way out of the diffi- 
culty at present,’ replied Susie, in a sorely- 
perplexed tone ; “ and yet I cannot help feeling 
glad to know that you love Lord Ansley, in 
spite of this terrible dilemma; and some day 
you will be the happier for this love, Iam sure 
of it. If the jewels could only be redeemed 
without his knowledge !” 

Susie regretted the fact of her own want of 
funds more than ever, now that Lady Ansley 
stood in need of help. She had no reserve 
fund, no convenient pecuniary umbrella in the 
shape of a sum of money, laid by against the 
coming of a rainy day, which she could gene- 
rously unfurl to shelter Lady Ansley from the 
storm that threatened soon to overtake her. 

As the gazed wistfully round the shabby 
little room with anxious sympathetic heart, 
her eyes fell upon the unframed painting— 
Will Carsbrooke’s first and only gift to her— 
which hung on the wall, and formed the one 
object of value the poorly furnished room 
conld boast of, 





Originally worth little more than the canvas 


€ 





upon which it was painted, the young artist's 
suddenly acquired fame bad rendered it of 
great importance and value now as one of tis 
earliest and most successful efforts. A pictu:e- 
dealer would be only to glad to have tie 
chance of purchasing it if offered to him. 

Could she consent to sell it though? To 
see it go away from her for ever, in order to 
rescue Lady Ansley from her present difficu!- 
ties, and the yet more unpleasant rerulis 
they might be the means of entailing upon he:? 

The question thus suddenly presented to her 
mind was such a painful one that Susie Ward 
shrank from answering it. 

It was the only thing she had left to remind 
her cf her apparently faithless lover—the ore 
cherished link that served to connect the sud 
present with the happy past, 

Will had told her to regard it as the pledge 
that he would one day redeem by coming back? 
to make her his wife. There seemed to be 
little hope that he would ever do so now; but, 
if the picture went, would he not seem more 
hopelessly lost to her than ever? 

On the other band, by selling her treasure, 
she felt certain that she would be able to gain 
sufficient money to complete the sum required 
in order to regain possession of the jewels that 
were already becoming conspicuous in Lord 
Ansley’s eyes by reason of their absence from 
the person of his beautiful young wife. At 
the same time she would be the means of pre- 
serving Lady Ansley from scandalous tongu¢cs 
and humiliating exposure. Next to Will Cars- 
brooke and her father, her imperious, albeit 
charming foster-sister, was the dearest being 
in the world to Susie Ward. 

“Shall I be able to see you if I call at your 
house to-morrow or next day in the evening, 
before you dress for dinner, Lady Ansley?” 
she inquired, as Edith rose to go, “I may 
have something of importance to communicate 
to you then.” 

Certainly, you can see me,” was the reply. 
“T am always ‘at home’ to you, Susie;’’ and 
then, after chatting for a few moments with 
old Andrew in her brightest manner, Lady 
Ausley departed without bestowing a second 
thought on the words that Susie had just 
uttered—help from her seemed to be s 
thoroughly out of the question. 





CHAPTER V. 


TueERE was a struggle in Susie Ward’s breast 
between her love for Lady Ansley and her 
desire to retain possession of Will Carsbrooke’s 
first and only gift to her, ere she could fairl 
induce herself to sell the latter in order to ai 
the former. 

Lady Ansley had not been gone long, how 
ever, ere the unselfish girl had resolved to sell 
the picture to the highest bidder, in spite of 
the severe wrench, the feeling of loss, which 
such a proceeding must inevitably entail upon 
her. 

‘*I can remember Will only too well with- 
out the picture, although he has evidently 
thought proper to forget me,” she reflected 
sagely. 

¢ Father, I am going to sell Will Carsbrooke’s 
picture !” she remarked, when the old man was 
sitting opposite to her that night, watching 
her nimble fingers as they flew swiftly over the 
piece of high-art needlework upon which she 
was then engaged, and smoking his pipe. ! 

“ Seil the picture!” he repeated in a tone of 
astonishment. ‘Why, Sue, I thought you 
cared for it beyond everything. We are not 
altogether without means yet, and, although 
Will—supposing him to be still living—has 
treated you very strangely, I can’t see why you 
should wish to sell his picture.” : 

“IfI sell it, it will not be to get anything 
that we may stand in need of,” she continued, 
quickly.’ ‘‘ Lady Ansley is in great trouble, 
father, because she cannot raise a certain sum 
of money to meet her requirements. The 
want of this sum might be the means of in- 
volving her in difficulties that I do not even 
like to contemplate, She is very dear to us 
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both, and, for her sake, I am about tosell the 
pace that I may get money enough to relieve 
er from all-embarrassment.”’ 

** Aye, we can never do too much for her, 
lass,” said the old man, warmly; “ but is the 
picture of any real value, Sae, as ‘a work of 
art? Although he was a clever lad, Will was 
only a aobody, and-pictures by nobodies are as 
plentifal as blackberries in September.” 

And thea Susie had to acquaint the aston- 
ished and indignaut old man with all that she 
herself knew respecting Will Carsbroocke’s 
changed fortunes, and the means by which she 
had arrived at this knowledge. 

‘Say what you will, father,” she remarked 
in conclusion, “only please give me no pity, 
since that is what I cannot endure. I am try- 
ing hard to pat him out of my life, and to bear 
my burden as bravely as I may.” 

, ‘You are a dear, good, unselfish girl, Sue,” 
said the old man, sorrowfully; “and Will 
Carsbrooke has acted in the most heartless 
and dishonourable manner towards you, Not 
good-enough to be his wife! Why the best man 
that ever breathed might be only too glad to 
marry you. He is a faithless, mereenary 
feliow to pass you over in his heur of: pros- 
perity when he once solemnly promised to make 
you his wife. There, I wou't say avy more 
about it if it vexes you,” he continued, as Susie 
checked him with a sudden passionate gesture, 
“but it will always be-a sore subject for us 
both. Weshallbs only too glad to sell the 
picture in order to save Sir Perceval’s daughter 
from eauy trouble or exposure that may 
threaten her, althoegh I'm afraid the parting 
with it will fallrather hard upon you, my lass.” 

‘*‘ Never mind!’’ she replied, with a forced 
smile. ‘I shall remember the giver, daddy, 
alébough for Lady Ansley’s sake I am about 
to sell the gift.” 

Se tho mach-prized painting was carefally 
taken-dowa and conveyed to the establishment 
of the particular picture-dealer upon whom 
Susie’s choiee had fallen. 

He proved to be a tall man with a very 
short temper. As he stood-in the midst of his 
crowded saop, waiting to be made acquainted 
with ths business that had brought an old man, 
a plainty-dressed but very pretty girl, and a 
large picture there at a time when he was very 
busy, be looked the reverse of amiable. 

“ Picture for sale!” he repeated, sharply, ia 
answer to Andwew Ward's explanation, ‘I’m 
not ai all sure that I wanito buy it. Over- 
stocked already ; the shop’s fall, the cellar’s 
fall, the staircase is crowded, and they’l! soon 
be coming out on to the flat roof if I accomu- 
latemany more of ’em. If it suits me I may 
feel di to offer a trifle for it, but I really 
can’t say. Let's have a look at it, old gentle- 
man, and be as sharp as you can in getting the 
cover off.” 

“Tt is one of William Carsbrooke’s earliest 
prodactions,” Susie replied, somewhat proudly, 
as her father uncovered the cherished paint. 
ing, and the practised eye of the astonished 
dealer fastened eagerly upon it. “ We are ob- 
liged'to sell it, uafortanately, but it will not go 
for # trifle,” 

“Eh, what? William Carsbrooke?” ex- 
claimed the picture-dealer, jerkily. 

He was, of course, well acquained with the 
young painter's name, which by this time took 
high rank among those belonging to the first 
artists of the day, and he had eeen many of 
his lately finiched and most successful works 
as well. 

“ Are you quite sare as to its being genuine? 
Mr. Oarsbrooke is still‘a young man. He has 
not painted many pictures yet, and they are 
all cf groat valae. It seems odd that you 
should have one of tiem in‘ your on. 
¥ou see, being in business, ’m bound to speak 
plainly, and look sharply after my own in- 
terests.” 


“Tf entertain any doubts respectin 
the pat had itself; or our right to lay clikax te 
it; I do not wish you to purchase it,” Susie 
replied; firmly. ‘It can easily be disposed of 
to some other dealer. It was given to me by 
Mr. Carshrooke some years ago, before he had 








gained any fame or success as an artist. I 
contd furnish you with names and addresses 
that would quickly convince you of its gennine- 
ness were such a proceeding necessary. My 
father can also acconnt for onr having such a 
valusble worl to dispose of in a satisfactory 
manner.” 

And then, with only an occasional falter in 
her voice, she related the history of the picture 
under discussion, t uchingas briefly as possible 
upon Will Carsbrooke's early life, and his de- 
parture from Deerbrook, his native place, to 
seek his fortune in London. 

The pictare—a parting gift to an old play- 
fellow and schoolmate—would never have been 
sold had not circumstances rendered such a 
proceeding absolutely necessary. 

“Tf you do not care to purchase it,” she 
said, in conclusion, “‘ we must take it to another 
dealer, since we require a certain sum of 
money for immediate use, and have no other 
means of raising it.” 

But the picture-dealer had no wish to let 
such a good bargain slip through his fingers. 
The story he had just heard bore the stamp of 
truth upon it; besides, while listening to it, 
his keen eyes had been scanning évery minute 
detail in the painting before him down to the 
initial sorawled in the corner. 

He recognized the work of a master-hand in 
every stroke, and he determined to secure it 
for his own at all risks, 

“We may be able to come to terms,” he 
commenced, dubiously. “I’ve only got your 
word as to its being a genuine Carsbrooke, you 
know; but as the subject and treatment are 
both good I don’t mind offering you fifty 
pounds for it on spec.” 

“It is genuine,” Susie replied, quickly, with 
an angry sparkle in her dark eyes; “and on 
that account it is worth a much larger 
amount than the one you offer for it. IfT 
cannot obtain the required sum I shall not 
sell the picture at all.” 

Finding that he had to deal with an expert 
practical little woman, not to be talked down, 
or induced to accept a low price for what she 
had to dispose of, the picture-dealer, after 
many protestations, consented to pay a much 
larger sum for the coveted picture than the 
one he had first mentioned. So much for 
commercial morality. 

“Thope Mr. Carsbrooke will never know 
that I es sold his gift,” she remarked 
regretfully, as she put the little roll of 
notes into her purse. ‘It is like parting from 
an old friend to leave the picture behind.” 

‘*I¢ may not come under his notice,” said 
the man, consolingly; her evident distress 
arousing his compassion in some slight degree, 
“Sucha thing is by no means unlikely. Good 
morning.”’ 

And there was nothing for Andrew and his 
daughter to do save to turn their steps in the 
direction of home, and leave ‘the piciure. 
behind in the keeping of its new owner, 

Susie waited till the evening came, and then 
she made her way to Lord Ansley’s house in 
Park Lane, and requested tosee Lady Ansley. 
In obedience to the order that Edith had not 
forgotten to leave with her servants, she was 
taken upstaire to the dressing-room, where the 
mistress of the house, seated before a large 
mirror, was in the act of having her Instrous, 
wavy brown hair brushed and arranged by her 
maid. 

The latter, a sallow, stylish-looking French- 
woman, threw a keen, inquisitive glance at 
Susie as she entered the room, as. if she would 
fain have discovered the business that brought 
her there, Whata reef room it was, Susie 
thonght, as» she glanced round it with the 
keen admiration for beantiful and artistic 
surround that formed part of ber nature! 

The lace-draped toilette-table, with its wax- 
lights and gleaming silver service, the chairs and 
couches of white enamelled wood and quilted 
oatth, the marble mantelpiece, ‘the rich silken 


, and the subtle, exquisite perfume. 


that impregnated the entire room, spoke of 
wealth and luxary, mingled with gracefal, 
high-bred refinement. 





“Well, Susie, what is your news, child? 
Lady Ansley inqaired, when the maid had 
been dismissed. And she stood beside her 
foster-sister, robed in black velvet trimmed 
with old point lace, diamond stars in her small 
ears, and a costly bracelet clasping each round, 
white arm, ‘‘I heps you have come to tell mo 
about. some good thing that has arriyed for 
yourself.’ 

‘You will be disappointed then, since my 
visit concerns your affairs more than my own,” 
she replied, with alittle smile of satisfaction, 
as she placed the notes that she had received 
from the picture.dealer in Edith’s hand. 
“ Will they—added to what you have already 
saved—be sufficient to redeem the jewels, dear 
| Ansley ?”’ 

Edith counted the notes, and then uttered 
an exlamation of joyful sarprise,— 

** More than sufficient,” she said, thankfully, 
while a look of intense relief lrpex = over her 

rede 


lovely face. “I shall be able em them 
at once; bat Susie, you dear, generous girl, am 
I jastified in taking such a1 sum from you, 


even for a time, until I'am able to pay it back 
again? Tell me how did you contrive to obtain 
it? Your own earnings I know could not have 
produced ali this.” 

**f sold Mr. Carsbrooke’s pictare in braved 
raise the money you required,” ‘replied her 
foster-sister, briefty. 

‘“‘T am so sorry,” said Edith, regretfully. ““T 
know how dear that painting was to you, 
Susie, Howshall Lever beable to reward you 
forso much self-denial? Icannot understand, 
though, why the work of an:onknown artist 
should realize such a large.snm of money.” 

And then, for the second time, Susie had to 
go through the unpleasant task of revealing 
her long-cherished secret respecting the young 
painter's changed fortune, and his inexplicable 
behaviour towards heraelf. r 

“‘ What. can. he mean by such conduct?” 
Edith exclaimed, indignantly, at the conclusion 
of the quietly told little narrative, under which 
so much bravely-borne pain was concealed. 
“He has treated you: very badly, Susie. It 
seems almost too strange to be true—this story 
of the wonderfal change that has taken: place 
in his life! It never once occurred to me that 
the famous Mr. Carsbrooke, whose Aron ex- 
cite so much attention, could possibly be in any 
wise connected with the poor, struggling artiet 
of days gone by, and your boyish lover, Susie! 
I was so full of my own trouble when, I called 
upon you the other day that I quite forgat to 
ask any. questions ut bim., Something 
ought to be done in the matter ; such heartless 
effrontery. ought not. to. go unpunished.’ 


“I shall never seek him out, or aek for any 
explanation,” Susie replied, with.a gleam of 
unshed tears in her sweet, dark eyes. ‘I can- 


not help loving him still, in spite of all, but he 
shall never be made aware of or troubled by 
my love since he no longer values it.” 

‘‘ Tf I ever meet himin society I shall hardly 
be able to refrain from making allusion 
to the past, and the cruelty contained in 
broken vows, just.to seo if he has..any heart or 
censcience left, or whether he has painted 
them. all away,” said Lady Ansley, with a 
great deal of warmth. * - 

“ You will not do so. unless you wish to pain 
me very deeply,” rejoined her foster-sister, 
earnestly proudly. “I do not wish Mr. 
Carsbrooke to be reminded of my existence by 
a third person, since his own heart does not 
prompt the recolleation.” ‘ 

* 


Lady Ansley wore her recovered jewels at s 
grand that took place on the following 
night, where they attracted universal admira- 
tion and envy. 

Susie Ward, sitting in her litile room, and 
working far into the night to make up for lost 
time, away every now and then the 
tiresome tears that would.rise when she glanced 

at the empty space in the wall where the 
picture had nat og hung. Its absence 
seemed to render her life yet sadder and less 


hopeful than it had been before. . 
“I was glad to see that you wore your dia- 
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monds last night, Edith, at the Carruther's 
ball,” Lord Ansley remarked to his wife, as 
they sat at bee«kfast on the following morning, 
“I was beginning to think you had foresworn 
jewels altogether; you so seldom wore them.” 

“T put them on last. night more to satisfy 
you than for any other reason,” she replied, 
languidly, a feeling of intense thankfulness and 
relief possessing her at the same time. “For 
ordinary occasions I prefer flowers to any 
other ornaments.” 

“ Flowers are-more suitable for a girl only 
just out,” said Lord Ansley. ‘“A queenly youug 
wife looks best in her jewe's. Bat it-matters 
little what you wear, Edith, since you always 
look-equally beantifal, You may congratulate 
yourseif on having just received that rarest of 
all = gifts, a compliment’ from your hus- 
band,” 

There was a worn, wearied lock on Lord 
Ansley's face that seemed to belie his jesting 
words, Edith remarked it, and wondered 
more than a little what could have occurred to 
produce it, buf the barrier of reserve that 
existed between -herself‘and her husband pre- 
veuted herfrom putting any questions to him, 
in order to discover the cause of anxiety. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Awmone the other passengers landed at. Dover, 
after a very rough*@nd' uncomfortable -passage 
across from Ostend, was tall, broad-shoaldered 
man in. a.rongh overcoat, who had wisely ro- 


mained on deck all: through the snort: voyage, 
in order to escape the companionship of the 


moaning, groaning, prostrate mortals who 
turned she cabin below into an Inferno, second 
only to that imagi by Dante. 

It would have a difficult. matter for-any 
of his old Yorkshire acquaintances to re- 
cognis®: in the “bronzed, well-grown, well- 
dressed traveller,: with hia thick moustache 
and grave thoughtful face, the slender, high- 
spirited, poverty-stricken Will Carsbroeke of 
years gone by, 

Business: connected with his calling had 
brought him to England for a few-days, sadly 
againsthis will. As he got into the train that 
was to: convey him to town he registered a 
mental vow to the. effect: that: he would spend 
as short a space of time as sible in his 
native land, which, for sev reasons, had 
become hateful to him in the extreme. 

William Carsbrooke had neither neglected 
nor forgotten-the girl to whom his first strong, 
earnest love had been given. No desire to act 
falsely towards her had ever crossed his mind. 
The estrangement and the utter want of com- 
munication existing between Susie Ward and 
himself were only. the result. of a series of un- 
fortanate. circumstances over which he had 
posseased:no con 

After writing to inform her of his intended 
departure. he had really started for Rome, in 
company with #. brother artist. But on the 
way there he had.formed one of the sufferers 
in a terrible railway accident..~ His friend had. 
been killed on; the oe, he himself had 
lain for many months.in a foreign hospital, 
bereft of both speech and reason. 

A skilful operation having, by slow degrees, 
restored him to life.and health, he had lost no 
time in writing. home.to Deerbrook, to ease 
Susie’s fears concerning his long silence. 

But, to his surpriee and sorrow, no loving, 
sympathetic letter reached him from the girl 
he was e to in return for the one he 
had sent to her. His uncle wrote to him, 
however, telling him that the Wards had left 
Deerbrook,and gone to live in London, but to 
what partioular part of the great wilderness 
of bricks, and mortar they had winged their 
flight no.one in the village knew. 

Almost frantic from the effects of disap- 
pointment and: anxiety Carsbrooke. had re- 
turned to England as soon as he was. declared 
fit to travel, and made his way to Deerbrook, 

There great awaited him. Sir 
Rayman was dead his daughter had gone 
away. Andrew Ward and Susie had also, van- 


ished from their old home, now the abode of 
a long-headed canny Seotch steward, and no 
one could inform the young man as to their 
present wheareabouts, 
_ He had carefally-worded advertisements 
inserted in the daily papers; he employed 
silypen detectives, he traversed the streets 
ay after day in the hope of coming suddenly 
across those whom he longed to find. But no 
good result—no gleam of infomation respect- 
ing’Andrew Ward and his daughter came to 
reward his exertions. At length, sick at heart, 
he had abandoned the vain search and gone 
back to Italy. 

He had then given himself wholly to his 
work, in order to stifle thought, and his great 
talent had quickly met with the notice and 
distinction that it merited among the art-loving 
Italians. His fame had spread rapidly until 
it reached his native land, and Susie herself 
had been made aware of if. 

Although from time to time he sent pictures 
to Engines for exhibition, he continued to.live 
abroad rather than return to the land which 
held for him little beyond regrets and ssd, un- 
satisfied longings, 

Will Carsbrooke was far from being a happy 
man, in spite of the riches and fame thathis 
genius bad won for him, 

The image of the girl he loved was never 
long absent from his: mind. His. powerless- 
ness to discover her—to explain away all that 
must seem so strange and cruel to ber in his 
own conduct was. slowly, but; surely. telling 
upon him, crushing down the fairest hopes 
contained in his life, and.making him old and 
grave before his time. f 

The business which had beongp® him to 
England was soon despatched, leaving him 
free to return once more to his home in Italy. 

The invitations that rained down upon him 
from all quariezs were freqnently declined, 
mach to the disappointment. of the fair 
senders, He had no wish to avail himself of 
them, and he looked forward to his return 
with feelings of considerable relief. 

Strolling listlessly through the crowded 
streets, on the day previous to his departure 
from England, Will Carsbrooke’s attention was 
presently attracted towards a little group of 
people collected round the window of a 
picture-deasler’s shop. Crossing the road in 
order to discover the source of general interest, 
he beheld, to his boundless astonishment, the 
picture which had formed his parting gift to 
Susie Ward—* Young Lochinvar.”’ 

‘ By Jove !” heexclaimed, in a puzzled, albeit 
delighted tone. ‘‘How could it possibly have 
dcifted into this fellow’s hands, I wonder!” 


Carsbrooke entered the shop, and inquired. 


for the owner of it, who quickly made his ap- 
pearance. 

“Has that painting been in your possession 
long?” he said, briefly, his heart beating wild) 
with mi hope. and; fear, as he poin: 
to the principal object of attraction—the 
main Seay 93s of the picture-dealer’s stock-in 

rade, 

Ifthe man could only furnish him with 
some information respecting. the previous 
owners of the picture, aud their present 
address, thus e ing him. to find Susie with- 
out any further trouble or delay, what happi- 
ness might yet be in. store for them hoth ! 

“The parties from whom I purchased the 
pointing y William Carsbrooke,” replied the 

ealer, cantiously, ‘‘ brought it to | shop 
about two months ago, sir, It is of great 
value, and I have not found anyone yet who 
cares to give the sum that want for it.” 

“What sort of people were they,” inquired 
Carsbrooke, png “Do you happen toknow 
their address?” 

“They were very anxious to keep in the 
background,” the other rejoined, with an 
amount. of slow deliberate reflection ere he 
committed himself to a reply that e 
the impstient man before him to last 
degree, ‘‘ Perhaps they’ve come down in the 
world, and didn’t want people to know they’d 
been obliged to sell the picture. I dont 





I can'tell you anything about them, sir,” 


€ 





‘* Look here, will this satisfy you?” said the 
painter quickly, handing his card across the 
counter as he spoke, “I am William Cars 
brooke, and I am very anxious to obtain the 
address of the young lady from whom I have 
no donbt you purchased the picture in ques- 
tion, Her father is an old friend of mine, and, 
having quite lost sight of them both for some 
time past, I uaturally wish to seek them out 
and inform them of my return to England. 
Give me their address, and I will repurchase 
the painting at your own price.” 

The picture-dealer’s small eyes sparkled 
gleefully as he received the unusually good 
haul he was about to make. He furnished 
William Carsbrooke with the required ad- 
dress, which he had written down from motives. 
of prudence on buying the picture, while he 
demanded a price for the latter that was far 
in advance of the sam he had paid for it. 

‘‘T will write you a.cheqne for the amount, 
and you can send the picture to my hoiel, the 
Grosvener, this evening,” Carsbrooke re- 
marked, as he quiited the ne. Then, bail- 
ing a passing hansom, he was driven rapidly 
away in the direction of the Wards’s Icdging. 

He noticed with regret the verty-stricken 
aspect of the street in which it was situated, 
as the driver slackened rein, while cabby’s 
opinion of his well-dressed fare went down to 
zero. No ‘real gent.” would conde:cend to 
visit such @ neighbourhood, he said, mentally, 
while an air of lofty disgust distinguished his 
manner—disgust whic liberal payment only 
partly served to dispel. 

«* And Sue loved the breezy moors so dearly,” 
William Carsbrooke reflected, with a feeling of 
intense compassion at his heart, as he 
stumbled up the dark staircase—his eyes still 
dazzled by the sunlight left behind towards 
the room to which he had been directed by the 
grimy old woman who opened the door, 
‘What must she not have suffered in such a 
den as this, my poor little girl; but I'll get her 
away from it now ag soon as possible, 
wonder what she'll say when she sees me.”’ 

A well-known musical voice said “ Come in,” 
in anawer to his modest knock, and Will Cars- 
brooke entered the room without any more ado, 
his tall form completely blocking up thenarrow 
doorway as he did so. 

“ Susie, my darling! ” he.cried, gladly, as he 
went quickly forward to meet the trembling, 
astonished girl, with the great shy, dark eyes, 
and pele face flooded with sudden joy, who 
dropped her work and rose from her chair 
with a stifled exclamation on beholding him. 
“Thank Heaven, I have found you at last! 
What must _you.think of me for steying away 
so long? But you will forgive me when you 
know all, sinco my absence was owing to 10 
fault of my own.” 

And Susie, forgetful of pride,resentment, and 
wounded feeling, of everything save the one 
glad fact that ber lover had returned to her, 
bestowed no word of reproach upon him as he 
put his strong arms round her and clasped her 
to his heart in a long, silent embrace. 

‘Oh, Will, why have you stayed away from 
me go long?” she said presently, with. spark- 
ling tear-gemmed eyes. ‘You cannot tell 
what I have suffered since we parted so long 
ago at Deerbrook.” . 

‘* have not been altogether free from pain 
and anxiety either,” he replied, fondly, “but 
my long silence and the wandering life I have 
led combine to form a long story, Susie; I 
cannot do better than to make you acquainted 
with it at once.” : \ 

And then the young painter entered into 
lengthy explanations, only igpernyes by an 
occasional exclamation of sympathy or asto- 
nishment from his attentive listener. . 

“ You see it was owing to no fault of mine 
that. we drifted apart, and compplebely lost 
sight of each other for o time,” he said, in 


usion. 

“T am so thankful—oh, so thankful, that 
you were not killed with your companion in 
that dreadful accident,” Susie replied, with a 
little shudder. ‘“ When I saw_your namein 
the papers from time to time, Will, and read 
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of the fame and success that your great talent 
had won for you,I little thought that death 
had been so near to you, or that you had 
suffered so much in a strange land.” 

‘You read my name in the papers ! ” he re- 
peated, in a tone of wondering reproach. 
“You knew that I was alive, and yet you 
never attempted to seek me out, and put an 
end to the anxiety of mind the long separation 
that weighed so heavily on us both. What 
could have induced you to act so strangely, so 
unkindly, Susie, my darling?” 

‘** You must not be angry with me if I tell 
you the honest truth,” she replied, with a 
nervous flash on her sweet, mobile face. ‘‘I 
thought you had changed your mind concern- 
ing me—that you deemed me unfit to share 
your exalted position. Knowing nothing of 
the accident that had befallen you, I thought 
your silence arose from a desire to let the past 
and all connected with it sink into oblivion. 
With such an idea strong upon me I could 
hardly come forward to assert my claim upon 
you, although nothing could kill the love in 
my heart that still c:ied out for you, do what I 
would to repress it,” 

** Poor little soul!” he said, compassionately. 
“So love pierced through the thick armour of 
pride, and would not allow you to banish me 
from your memory altogether! You ought not 
to have given me credit for being such a faith- 
less scamp, Susie ; and yet, under the circum- 
stances, I suppose I must not blame you too 
severely.” 

“You have not told me yet how you con- 

trived to trace us out after our many moves,” 
she remarked, demurely. ‘How did you 
happen to come across us, Will?” 
_ “What has become of the picture, my part- 
ing gift to you?” he inquired, with quiet 
malice, as he looked round the little room, 
that contained no ornament beyond a few 
water-colour sketches in Oxford frames, and 
some flowers tastefully arranged in a green 
Venetian glass vase. “Surely you have not 
parted with it?” 

Susie’s pale face suddenly became rosy-red. 

“Tt is gone—that is, we had to dispose of it,” 

she said, incoherently. ‘I could not help it, 
Will. Heaven knows that it was the dearest 
thing I had in the world, since it served to 
remind me of you.” 
_ ‘*Never mind,” her lover replied, reassur- 
ingly. “I bred a ey: have Bp Son cos 
pressing nee at induced you to * Young 
Lochinvar ;’ and considering that I repurchased 
the picture only an hour ago from the dealer 
to whom it had been sold, there is nothing left 
to regret. I feel a kind of tenderness towards 
it since it has been the means of bringing us 
together again.” 

And then he acquainted her with the means 
by which he had so successfully managed to 
trace her out. 

‘*The picture has indeed played an im- 
portant part in our lives,” she exclaimed, 
gratefally ; but—with a tone of regret still lin- 
gering in her voice—“I wish that I was free 
to tell you how and why I parted from it, but 
for several reasons I cannot do so at present.” 

« No matter, I am not an with you for 
selling it,” he replied. ‘You could not have 
done a better thing, since——’”’ 

“Will, I think Miss Edith—I mean Lady 
Ansley, for she is married now—is here!” 
Susie broke in quickly, as aloud knock re- 
sounded though the house, followed by the 
rustle of a silken skirt on the uncarpeted stairs, 
“She is staying, in town with her. husband, 
and she sometimes comes here to see me! You 
will say that she is more lovely than eve:.” 

“But she was engaged to her cousin, Cap- 
tain Glynn, when left Deerbrook,” said 
William Carsbrooke, with a puzzled air. 

“The engagement fell t , Owing to 
the Captain’s dishonourable conduct,” Susie 
explained hurriedly, “I will tell you more 
about it by-and-by.” 

As Lady Ansley entered the room her eyes 
rested on the tall, handsome form of the yo 
painter with an expression of surprise an 
reproach in their shining depths, 





“Mr, Carsbrooke!” she exclaimed, warmly. 
‘“T am very glad to find you here, and to 
know that you have remembered your fiancée, 
and returned to seek her at last.” 

“Your ladyship is not more pleased to see 
me here than I am to be here,” he replied in 
a perfectly unembarrassed manner, that 
betokened natural dignity and high breeding 
on his part. “ I but known where to find 
her I should nof™fave stayed away from Miss 
Ward for so long a time, at the expense of in- 
carring a great deal of suspense and unhappi- 


And then it fell to Susie’s lot to explain 
matters, and acquaint her foster-sister with 
the various incidents that had served to keep 
Will Carsbrooke and herself so long apart, 

‘*Have you told Mr, Carsbrooke the reason 
that indaced you to sell his gift?” Lady 
Ansley inquired, when she had congratulated 
Susie upon the happiness that had fallen to 
her share in such an unexpected manner. 

“No, he said it was unnecessary to do so,” 
she replied, anxious to shield Lady Ansley 
from blame and humiliating exposure, even 
while she longed to clear herself from any 
mercenary appearance in the eyes of her lover, 

“ Then I must furnish the information my- 
self,’ Lady Ansley continued, steadily, “TI 
think it only right, Mr. Carsbroake, you 
should be make aware that Susie sold your 
gift not to supply any wants of her own, 
but im order to relieve me from a preasin 
necessity which, but for her help, I woul 
never have surmounted. I am only too glad 
to learn that an ast of such real friendliness 
has met.with its just reward.” 

“Susie was quite justified in doing any- 
thing in her power to relieve your ladyship 
from embarrassment,” replied the painter 
frankly, while Susie threw a gratefal look 
at her foster-sister in return for this ex- 
planation, which served to remove the last 
cloud from her happiness. But she did not 
know what an effort it had cost the proud, 
beautiful woman, or how much she had 
suffered while making it. 





CHAPTER VII. 


On returning home after her visit to the 
Wards, Lady Ansley was informed by the tall 
liveried footman who opened the door to her 
that Lord Ansley was still in hisstudy. Then 
she went upstairs to her own room to take off 
her hat and mantle, with the prospect of a 
solitary luncheon before her, since her hus- 
band, when rot at the club, frequently omitted 
to join her at this meal. 

She was thinking—just a little enviously, 
perhaps—of the happy /lovers she had just 
left behind, rejoicing in the fact of their re- 
union, when her maid came to her with a 
message from Lord Ansley, requesting her to 
join him in the study as soon as she could 
conveniently do so. Somewhat perplexed 
to know what he could possibly want with 
her, since he rarely troubled her with 
business matters, Edith went downstairs to 
comply with her husband’s request. 

Lord Ansley was seated at his writing-table 
when she entered the study, with a worn, hag- 
gard look stamped upon his pale, deeply refined 

ace. That some great trouble had fallen 
suddenly upon him Edith could not doubt. 

Never before, during the course of their mar- 
ried life, had he regarded her with the plead- 
ing, fearful, well nigh agonised expression, that 
startled and alarmed her &s their eyes met. 
He had the air of a man crushed beyond all 
possibility of ever rising to hope and action 


again. 

“ Claude, what is the matter ? ” she inquired 
gently, placing her hand upon her husband’ : 
shoulder as she spoke, e did not fail to 
notice such an unusual act on her ri in 
spite of her evident distress. “What has 
gone wrong with us? Do not keep anything 
from me.” 

“ Everything has tory wrong with us!” he 
replied, with a stifled groan. ‘ Edith, thanks 





to my mad folly, weare ruined! You cannot 
possibly reproach me more thanI hav already 
reproached myself! ’’ 

“ Ruined!” she exclaimed with a bewil- 
dered air. “I do not understand you. How, 
or why are we rained?” 

“ We have always lived well up to our in- 
come,” continued Lord Ansley, ‘and some- 
times we have exceeded it, In an evil hour, 
Edith, 1 was persuaded to embark in a specu- 
lation that promised well for all connected 
with it. We were to reap enormous profits. 
What we have really got is ruin, complete and 
absolute, The whole affair has come to grief, 
and the liability is unlimited. The tempta- 
tion that once proved too strung for your 
father has also proved fatal to me. Every- 
thing that I possess must come to the hammer, 
and we shall be well nigh penniless. I care 
less about it on my own account than yours, 
Edith. I have brought you to poverty in the 
effort to obtain yet greater wealth to place at 
your disposal. But for my fortune we should 
not have come together as husband and wife, 
since love—on your side—had no share in our 
marriage, I must seem like an impostor in 
your eyes, now that I have been the means of 
bringing you to want.” 

Edith made no reply, and her husband 
thought that angry, resentful feeling towards 
himself, and regret for the wealth he had lost, 
were the cause of her si 

In reality, she was wondering, with a strange 
new gladness, whether the wished-for moment, 
the opportunity for convincing her husband 
that she loved and valued him for himself 
alone—apart from what he might or might not 

—had really arrived. so, happiness 
might yet be in store for them both, in spite 
of the poverty that threatened to overwhelm 
them with its dark shadow. 

‘*I shall be cbliged to leave England,” he 
continued, sadly, on finding that his wife still 
remained silent. ‘‘ It will not be difficult for 
me to obtain an appointment in India, 
through the influence of the party now in office ; 
indeed, one has already been offered to me. 
The salary is not bad, ani I have nearly made 
up my mind to accept the offer. Of course, I 
shall not expect you to accompany me, Edith ; 
I have brought trouble enough upon you al- 
ready. You had better make your home for a 
few years to come with your aunt, and I will 
allow you as lurge an income as my limited 
means will permit of, your happiness and 
comfort being the first things I have to consider. 
Only say that you are not angry with me for 
the mistake I have made, my darling, my 
wife!” 

* How could I be angry?” she replied, with 
a quiver of intense feeling in her clear, musical 
voice as she spoke. “The plans you have 
made for me are full of thoughtful, loving kind- 
ness and generosity, Claude, but we must go 
to India together. I am not the hard, mer- 
cenary woman now that I was when I consented 
to marry you a few short years ago. I know 
that I was worldly enough then to become your 
wife on account of the wealth and position you 
could give me, for a great trouble had made 
me both bitter and hopeless. Now I love you 
for yourself alone. You are dearer to me than 
anyone else in the wide world, only I never 
ventured to tell you so much before, lest you 
should refuse to believe me, I am quite wil- 
ling to go with you to India, Claude. Do not 
ask me to leave you, since that would be the 
worst trouble I could possibly be called upon to 
endure,” 

“Oan this be true?” said Lord Ansley, 
eagerly, his wan face illumined with an ex- 
pression of intense joy, his despondent attitude 
changing as he spoke, “Do you really love 
me, Edith, apart from -the fortune that is no 
longer mine?” 

“T do, indeed !” she replied, placing her hand 
on her husband's shoulder, and stooping down 
to kiss his forehead with the shyness of a girl. 
“ Your never-failing tenderness and care, your 
untiring love, could hardly fail to meet with a 
return from the coldest of women, Claude. 
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I have valued them at their true worth ever 
sini » 

“Ever since when, dear?” he questioned, 
gently, as she paused in the midst of her naive 
confession. 

« Ever since the one whom I once loved, but 
for whom I now experience nothing save in- 
difference and contempt, revealed himself to 
me in his true character,” she continued, 
bravely. ‘Then, for the first time, I was able 
to distinguish the true metal from the glitter. 
ing alloy, and to esteem my husband beyond 
all other men, Since my extravagance has 
helped to impoverish you, it is but fair that I 
should share your exile, Claude."’ 

“My Saitek aed half Arve peace 
already,” he y, ‘‘sincels no 
lenge ccmmellod to bear it alone, I could 
almost find it in my eset to bless the loss 
that has really brought us together, and made 


us one in heart and soul for the first time since 

our marriage. You cannot tell how intensel 

I have longed to win your love, Edith, through 
these er years of distant reserve and 


misunderstan 

And then, with the barrier of pride and 
estrangement that bad once served to keep 
them apart for ever swept away, Lord Ansley 
and his wife proceeded to discuss their plans 
for the future, and to look matters fairly in the 
face, feeling, as they did so, a sense of relief in 

able to speak freely and unreservedly to 
each other at last, 

There would be little left for them when once 
the sale had taken place, and from that little 
their outfit must be provided. The town house, 
the country seat, the stud of valuable horses, 
the family jewels, must all be sacrificed. 

Such a state of affairs would have filled 
Edith with dismay only a year or two before ; 
now, however, she felt her business qualities 
rapidly developing as she alternately did her 
best to cheer and encourage her husband, and 
to reduce to something like order the half- 
formed plans and confused state of affairs 
which had only been submitted to her notice 
when matters had gone too far to admit of any 
further concealment. 

“TI want perfect confidence to exist between 
us now, Claude,’”’ she remarked, at the con- 
clusion of their long interview, ‘and I have 
semething to confess to you that I could not 
find courage to allude to before. If I tell you 
the whole truth concerning this matter, will 
you promise not to blame me too severely in 
return?” 

And, the promise being gained, she ac- 
quainted him with the extravagance that had 
led to the ing of the family jewels, and 
the means by which she had been enabled to 
redeem them. She made no comment upon 
her own conduct in so doing; she put forward 
no excuse, and yet, when she 8 ing, 
Lord Ansley only laid his hand caressingly 
upon her beautiful bowed head, while no word 
of blame fell from his lips. ‘ 

**T had a strong suspicion that something 
had gone wrong with the jewels,”’ he remarked, 
gently; ‘‘and it isa relief to think they are 
in our keeping again, Edith, otherwise our 
creditors might have imagined that we were 
attempting to keep them back from interested 
motives, and that would have been a direct 
slur upon my honour. I do not blame you, 
dear, for yielding to the temptation thus set 
before you. I ought to have taken more care 
of you when we were abroad, knowing, as I 
did, that your experience of the world and the 
people who live y fleecing others was then 
bat asmall one. I am very grateful to Susie 
Ward for her prompt, friendly action in this 
matter. She isa good little girl, with a loving 
unworldly nature. So her old lover, Will 
Carsbrooke, has come back to her, rich and 
famous ! What a strange world thisis! Well, 
she richly deserves to be happy, and I fancy 
she is one of the few women that prosperity 
can never spoil,” 

A great change had taken place in the lives 
of both women when Lady Ansley went to pay 
a farewell visit to her foster-sister, previous to 
going on board the vessel that was to convey 





her husband and herself, among many others 
to India. 

The Ward's dreary lodgings had been ex- 
changed for pleasant, well-furnished apart- 
ments in a much better locality. 

Will Carsbrooke, the author of this desirable 
change, had also purchased a small farm in 
Devonshire, more for the sake of making old 
Andrew happy by putting him in charge of it, 
than for any other reason. 

Susie her husband were to spend their 
honeymoon in Italy, since foreign travel was a 
delight which the former had never yet ex- 
perien 

“Tam almost too happy, dear Lady Ansley,” 
she said at parting. ‘There is only one 
shadow upon my joy, that I am compelled to 
part from you under such eadly altered cir- 
cumstances.” 

‘You need not permit my loss of fortune to 
mar your happiness, Susie,” replied her foster- 
sister, with asmile. “I am not so much to 
be pitied as you imagine. Lord Ansley and I 
have had a complete understanding with each 
other, and, not merely in name, but in heart 
and soul as well, we are one.” « 

“Then I shall pity you no longer,” Susie 
rejoined, happy, thankful tears gleaming in 
her dark eyesas she spoke, “for love is sufii- 
cient to compensate us for the heaviest losses 
in other directions. Fortune may smile upon 
you again in the years to come, and you will 
be able to remember the day spent at beautiful 
Deerbrook without any ow of regret.” 

So they parted, to. enter upon the widely 
se tod. paths in life which opened out 

orethem. Susie, the happy, blushing young 
bride, went with her husband to Italy, where 
the light and love and joyousness that had so 
long wanting in her patient, unselfish 
life were fully atoned for. 


* * * * * 


Lady Ansley accompanied her husbe~d to 
India, She had been reunited to him, as it 
were, by virtue of the bond of love and con- 
fidence recently formed between them. If the 

ast had some sad memories for them both, 
ope shed a goldea halo over the future. 


[THE END.] 








THE LILY AND THE ROSE. 
——Q—— 
(Continued from page 366.) 

She never knew, or wished to know, how it 
all happened ; but the train was stopped, and 
someone lifted her out, faint and shud 
and carried her into the waiting-room ; and 
presently she began to cry, and then they told 
her that the unhappy man was dead, and ex- 
wey om that all was over so quickly there could 

ave been no pain. 

* Thank Heaven for that!” was all she could 


say. 
For she,had only roomfin her heart for pity 
now, and was glad to remember that the last 
words she had spoken to him had been kind 
and compassionate, 

Lady Avanley had arrived by this time (for 
the coachman had gone straight back to the 
Dower House with his evil tidings), but Greta 
turned from her with actual repulsion. 

“This is all your doing!” she taid, and 
asked them to take her home to Philip's 
father, where she had the best right to demand 
or until Philip himself came to claim 

er 

As it happened, Philip was already there. 
He had obtained his release the: day before 
instead of that day, as Lord Darminster had 
calculated, and had entered the village just as 
the wedding party was proceeding to the 
church, 

He naturally inquired what was going on, 
and being told Lord Darminster was to be 
married, lingered at the churchyard to see the 
gay company go past. 

His horror and surprise and indignation, 





when he i Greta under the bridal 
veil, no words could descri 

His first impulse was to d :nounce her then 
and there, but whilst he hesitated she passed 
on; and then being so shaken in mind and 
body, and uncertain of his own judgment, he 
hurried home to consult the rector, and fell 
fainting across the doorstep into old Deborah’s 
arms. 

It was some time before he recovered sufii- 
ciently to tell his tale, and the old rector was 
just starting on his stern mission to the Dower 

ouse when a fly drove up to the door, out of 
which stepped Greta. 

Penitent and overcome as she was, with that 
look of terror and appeal in her eyes, which 
showed plainly the anguish she had endured, 
the old rector could not but reprove her 
severely, considering that even though she had 
sinned to save Philip, the means she had used 
had been quite unjustifiable. 

‘*You made a mock of religion when you 
stood at the altar with Lord Darminster, 
Greta, and, moreover, you have rendered your- 
selt liable to prosecution for bigamy. You will 
be fortunate if as escape; for the law is not 
to be trifled with.” 

“T know that, and I am hae my, Mr, 
Granville, but I told you I would m any 
sacrifice to save Philip, and I never expected 
to have to go so far,” 

“ How do you mean?” 

‘** I expected to be able to make my escape be- 
fore to-day, and avoid the terrible ceremony, but 
they watched me day and night, and I could not 

et away. Then I appealed to my mother, 

t I might as well have knelt to a stone, and 
so I was forced to go on to the bitter end. 
But you will forgive me, Mr. Granville, won’t 
you?’’ putting her arms about his neck, and 
looking up coaxingly into his face. ‘ Philip 
won” obdurate, I know.’’ 

tow obdurate to her! The old rector could 
not aragedl by te at a. Ce idea; and 
enco y the smile she grew imperious, 
and insisted she should be taken to him at 
once, and get her scolding over. 

Mr. Granville just took her to the door, and 
then went quietly downstairs to tell old 
Deborah the wonderful piece of news that 
her young master had taken to himself a 
wife on the sly, and that there was nothing 
to be done now but to make ready the guest- 
chamber, and give her a hearty welcome 
home, 

A couple of hours later Philip came down 
with Greta on his arm, and in answer to his 
father’s questions explained that his marriage 
had taken place during Greta’s visit to General 
and Mrs. Melthorpe at the church of a college 
friend in the neighbourhood. 

“I would not have urged her to this step,” 
continued Philip, ‘‘ except for her own protec- 
tion. She had been so accustomed to obey her 
mother she had not thecourage of her opinions, 
and feared she would be persuaded into a mar- 
riage with Lord Darminster in spite of herself. 
As he was a bad man, and, moreover, Greta 
did not love him, surely it was better she 
should not be able toruin her whole life for 
want of a little moral courage?” 

The old rector shook his head. 

“ Right is right,’’ he said. ‘“‘ We must not do 
harm that good may come of it.’’ 

“Then wasI to let my darling marry Lord 
Darminster, and be miserable for the rest of 
her days?” 

“No, bat you should have trusted Greta. If 
she had the courage to do as she did to-day she 
would have had the courag to keep faithful to 


you.” 

‘In heart—yes,” persisted Philip. “ But I 
cannot regret our marriage, father.’’ 

* Nor I, but I could wish it had taken place 
in a more regular way.” 

And then seeing tears in Greta’s eyes, he em- 
braced her affectionately, and added,— 

‘*This is the only reproach you will ever 
hear from me, my love. I am only too glad to 
have you for my daughter, but I was bound to 


speak the truth.” 
‘*Yos, I know,” she said, slipping her hand 
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into his. ‘‘I have done very wrong, but I am 
going'to be suctra loving wife to Philip, and such 


a good daughter to you, you will soon f all 
past fealts, dear Me. Granville ; “you 
wilt remember always, I know, that if I erred 


I was sorely tried, and have just that little 


excuses, 
When Lady Avanley found all her fine plans 
frustrated she was almost beside herself, and 


she took an oath as she stood over Greta’s wed-* 


ding dress that she would never see her 
gerd again. 

6 next morning she dismissed-all her set- 
vants, and went abroad to live, and, therefore, 
it was some weeks before she kuew that Miss 
Hanwell hed left-all her large fortune to her 
godson, and Greta’s husband was not poor after 


Perhaps she repented her rash oath in the 
long; lonely years to come; but, atany rate, she 
was too proud to say so, and it was not until 


she lay dead that saw her again, and 
premed a kiss of pardon on the white, still 
ace, 

cay ecclcouwbunry tu ton feoatigcvesth teed a 
pomp and ceremony in the y. va and a 
stranger reigned in his stexd— a good man wit: 


a charitable young wife, who loved to help.the 
p~ and se> others.as happy as she was her- 


Greta remained lon conagh: at the reo 
to welcome Alice to Aviesto , and assist Mr 
Bennett in her happy task of preparing for the 
bride, and then they went abroad for a while, 
having need, both. she and Philip, of change 
and scene after all they had gone er 

Later on Philip bought a place the 
country, not far from Darminster, and found 
plenty of occupation in looking after his land 
and helping Greta to mansge her high-spirited 


iss Middleton tarned up later om, having 
found Alice's letter by chance as she wag re- 
turning from the scuth of France, and was 
shocked to find’ how much the girl had 
suffered from her silence. 

But Alice never regrets this little episode in 
her life, since it taught her to know how much 
goodness there is in the world. 

Mrs. Kuex pays a visit every year to Mra. 
Bennett, and their favourite theme as they sit 
over their tea is the virtue and beauty of 7 
Avaniey; whilst Sarah, the maid from the 
Dower Honse, listens beamingly as she waits 
upon them, praises of her young mistress being 
sweet music in her ear, 

Bessie Winkle never married-—her: foolish 
ambition to wed above her rarity he her to 
reject all the rustic beaux, who had been ready 
to forgive her sharp tongue for the sake of ‘her 
bright eyes: 

But when as years went on her tongue be- 
came sharper still, whilst her eyes lost their 
oe in exact proportion, Miss Winkle 
had no reason to complain of being pestered 
with admirers, and woald gladly have taken 
one of those she had refused before ; but as 
they were quite satisfied by this time that she 
had done them a kindness they made no effort 
to persude her to reverse her first decision, and 
Bessie Winkle remained Bessie Winkle to th 
end of her days. ; 

[THE END.] 











FACETLA. 


Ar an Irish League meeting someone in the 
audience got up and moved that “no one 
should vote who was not present.’’ 


Love for the sea is felt when one leans over 
the rail of a ship, looking out over the @ 
pay im feeling ready to give up everything 

or it. 

“Say, Pat, what ever made you go to work 
for old Uncle Dan? He’s the meanest man in 
the country.” “ Mane is it?” said Pat; “ why, 
shure, an’ he’s the foines’, aisyest-goin’ master 
iver I had, bedad; he gives a man fifteen 
hours to do a day’s work in!” 





; 


7 im real bouncing baby—an india-rabber 
oll. 

Tue thunder and lightning crop is. panning 
out well. , 


Way wouldn't. “crushed hopes” make a 
popular colour for dresses, 

A man’s fssaid to lie in his hair; 
and a. woman’s in lying about her hair, claim- 
ing that it is-all her own. 

Few things are so sweet as to have no trac 
of bitterness ; even sugar has a drawback—at 
the Custom: house. 

Tis man who cannot count in the list of 
his acquaintances many ‘‘ warm friends,” does 
not live.in this meridian. 


Ir is understood that.a rule of artis reversed - 


in the ue acttess. She must learn te 
paint before she can draw. 

Lors. of people in tram-cars would 
never notice a lady’s Tings if she 
— bother about for ten minutes to find her 
are, . 

‘“*T woutp like scalloped “ 
marked. He answered, meaning tobe funny: 


h | “ I don’t know how to scallop oysters.” “Then 


bias some,” said she, 

Tzicuer: “In the sentence, ‘Mary loves 
John,’ what does ‘John’ agree with?” 
scholar: ‘“‘ With Mary.” Teacher: ‘‘ With 


Mary?. How do you make that out?” . Bright 
scholar: ‘* Cause Mary wouldn’t love him if 
he didn’t agree with her ! ” 

A srorer visiting a country lady, and 
wishing to increase her of affairs, 
asked her if she knew what “ watering stock” 
meant; to which she » {* Of course 1 do; 
it is giving the cows drink.” The innocent 
maid was not up in slang—that was all. 

Logtcau. — Master: “What made your 
cousin stay so late last night?’’ Servant : 
“ Faith, sur, he was afeared to go home, sur.” 
Master: ‘‘ Why didn’t he go home.eaclier in 
the evening, then?” Servant;, ‘Shure an’ it 
wasn’t till it was late that he was afeared |!” 


Two stock speculators are talking of a fraud 
who up to the time had been lucky. 
“ We must render him this justice,” said one, 
“that he has the knack of fleecing his victim 
so dexterously that he does not complain.” 
“Rather! He begins by strangling him!” 


Tue late Baron de Rothschild once took a 
cab to his offices,and on alighting tendered 
the proper fare. The cabman received it, but 
kept his hand open, and looked at the money 
significantly, which caused the baron to in- 
quire whether i¢-was not right. “Oh, yes,” 
replied. the cabman, “ it’s sy —~ Thar oe 
sons usually give me double,” ‘ They do, do 
they?” was the bsron’s reply; “well, they 
have « rich father, and can affordit; I have 
not,” 


Ar a rehearsal of one of Theodore Barriére’s | 


dramas an actor very much infatuated with 
his own ality had to listen to a love-scene 
between the two leading artists. ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur,” said he to Barritre, “ will you have the 
kindness to tell me what I can do while mon- 
sieur and madame say all these charming things 
to each other?” “ You?” replied Barriére, 
“‘ Well, during that time you will say to your- 
self, aside, ‘ How enchanted I am, I who have 
no talent to play such a fine part !’” 


Suz Drop Suitz,—He had called on her often, 
but never elicited any evidence of reci 
affection to justify his par ey she could 
have any regard for one whose clothes fitted 
so poorly, but whose intentions were declared, 
nevertheless. “Might I hope,” he remarked, 
as one evening they sat on the well-ourb to- 


®ep | gether, “ that my intentions have impressed 


you favourably enough to lead me to the con- 
viction that you would smile on my suit?” 
“I should say so! ” she replied; ‘I haven’t 
done anything else but smile on it since I have 
seen you with it on, and I’ve been thinking all 
along that if zen pee more than. £2 10s, for 
it you were heartlessly scooped on your bar- 
gain.” 





Amgast 18, 1883 
Waar’s the extreme penalty for bigamy? 
Two mothers-in-law. 
Porta who are: always’talking about ‘a 
place for g and everything in its 
place,” are puzzled where to place a boil, 


A covnrry girl wrote to her lover: “Now 
George, don't you fale to be at the choir to- 


wrote back that in the bright 
lexicon of youth (Webster’s Unabridged) there’s 
no such word as ‘‘fale,”” 


An auctioneer, by birth a nativeof the Green 
Isle, caused to be printed on bis hand-bills:at a 
recent sale: ‘‘ article'sold. goes. to, the 
highest bidder, unless it so happens that some 
gentleman bids more.” 

A nore boaster, who was vaunting his know- 
ledge of the world before a crowd of new: 
comers, was asked bya wag at. his elbow 
if he had ever been in “Algebra.. “Oh, y 
certainly,” said he ; “‘ I passed through 
on top of a coach abouts year ago.” 

“On! why art thou not near .me? oh, mg 
love!” sang a serenader in Glasgow, the 
other night ; and yet when the girl, who was 
leaning of the wi lost 


too far ont lo 
balance and. tight on him, the fellow 
me pte. enn Ry Some mén can- 
not stand success. i 
‘“‘T BELIEVE you're s foal, John,” teshily ex- 
claimed Mrs. Miggs, as her husband unwittingly 
resented her with the hot end efi — 
ish, which she promptly end . 
** Yes,” he added, resi “ that’s whatthe 
clerk told.me when I went to take out. my mar- 
riage license.” 


F 


ing his’ fists from his aad basement 
of his pantaloons, and rub tt as if it 
were the seat of some recent tress. = “LT 
be she is, but she wasn’t when I saw her 
ast.” 


every day by his father, After one of these 

sad scenes between parent and child, Mike-re- 

marked, dismally: ‘‘ 1 pevsave that there is 

no plazin’ of yez. Itis wishin’ I was dead. I 

am.’’ ‘‘ It is loike yerself,” retorted the father, | 
“to be wishin’ ye was stretched in: an expin- 

sive and convaynient coffin, takin’ it aisy for 

the rest of yer life:!’’ 

A yours lady in a ne the 
other day, of a girl having been made crazy by 
a sudden kiss, called the attention of her uncle; 
whe was in the room, to that rather singular 
oceurrence, whereupon the old gentlenman 

demanded what the fool had gone crazy 

r. “What did she go crazy for?” archly 
returned the ingenious maiden. “Why, for 
more, I suppose |” 


A MEDDLER SILENCED. 


“I have made it a rule through life,” he 
said at the lunch-table the other day to the 
man at his left, ‘‘ never to with another 
man’ i 4 


s business. 
“ ‘a right—perfectly right,” was, the 


reply. 

5 I see you have a new confidential 
clerk.” 

“ Yes, sir—yes.” 

** He’s a hard-looking case. I’ve seen him 
drunk a dozen times, and L wouldn’t trust him 
out of my sight with a farthing. Took him.in 
out of charity, eh?” 

** Well, not altogether, Peg know. He hap- 

it son !”’ 

Then there was a period of silence so pa 
that both wished someone would yell “ og 
to break it. 
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SOCIETY. 


Tr was a picturesque wedding at Wroxal! 
Abbey, Warwickshire, recently, een Mr, 
R. Greaves, of Bericote, near Leamington, 
and Miss Constance Dugdale, second danghter 
of the late Mr. James Dagdale, 

Abbey. The bride was attended by six brides- 
maids, who were dressed in te foular 


hose, and who carried in their hands bouquets 
of carnations. Miss Dugdale wore the con- 
ventional ivory satin and white tulle veil cus- 
tomary to such oc¢asions. The church is only 
a few yards from the mansion, so, of course, 
the whole party walked. In the afternoon the 
happy pair left. for Oxford. en route for the 
bridegroom’s seat in Wales. 


A DISTINGUISHED and numerous company as- 
sembled at St. Paul’s Church, Kn Ci 
the other for the marriage, ty 
special licence, of Lady Jane Seymour 
Conyngham, third daughter of the late Mar- 
quis Conyngham, with Mr. Christian Combe 
(Royal Horse Guards), eldest son of Mr. 
Richard Combe, of Pierrepont, Surrey. The 
bride wore a dress of the rickest white satin 
duchesse, handsomely trimmed with flounces 
of rare old Spanish point lace, and trimmed 
with orange blossoms, a wreath of the same 
flowers being ee &@ tulle veil; her 
ornaments were pearls diamonds, and she 
carried an immense bouquet. The brides- 
maids were dressed alike in skirts of white 
muslin and lace, with white satin bodices, and 
bonnets or hats to match. Each worea broech 
of crystal, surroanded with diamonds and 
initials in diamonds, the gift of the bridegroom, 
and carried a. bouquet composed of bine corn- 
flowers and red carnations se neat 
brigade colours), tied: with the brigade ri ‘ 

Tue garden party at Marlborough House 
was very f attended, when their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
received for the first time this season. A large 
number of those honoured by the royal com- 
mands were unable. to be. present, having 
already left London, butseveral hundreds must 


have been t. The Master of the House- 
hold and suite in waiting received the visi- 
tors in the drawi before passing on to 


the lawn where the Princess stood most of the 
afternoon, and where each fresh arrival made 
their courtesy before passing to other parts of 
the garden, 

It was difficult to believe how completely 
Marlborongh House is surrounded by London 
houses when once in the grouads, for the 


foliage is so. thick and the trees so. well 


planted that one might be far away from: any 
town except for the distant but continued roar 
of London sounds which never cease ‘and are 
heard even in this palace garden. 

The Thuringian band attracted many lie- 
teners, while the Hungarians never fail to 
attract an admiring audience. The rain kept 
off until quite late in the evening, so that 
nearly the last carriage had driven away before 
the heavy shower fell, which was most for- 
tunate, A large number of the younger branches 
of the Royal Family were present with their 
parents, and some children who are intimate 
with the young princesses accompanied the 
older mem of their families to the garden 
party, so that there was quite a large group 
of very young people. 

The toilettes were remarkably coat 
nearly everyone wore short dresses, and there 
was every variety in material and in fashion. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales’s 
costume was of very fine white Indian muslin, 
the skirt and draperies, edged with coffee- 
coloured lace, and the bodice trimmed with 
the same so as to form a fichu; a white bonnet 
with an aigrette and strings of pale blue, 
The Princesses Victoria, Louise, and Maud 
wore dresses of fine cashmere of dark crim- 
s0n; jersey bodices and skirte; and white 
straw hats, bound with crimson and trimmed 
with écru lac>, 





STATISTICS. 


a’ 


Istanps tx Tee Barrimsnr Sras.—A Parlia- 


mentary pamphlet has been published giving 
the results of the census of i981 in the Isle of 
Man and the Channel Islands. It appears 


that in the Isle.of Man the population: had | }; 


inereased) from £4,042 in 1871 to 54089 in 


| 1881. In Jerssy it had decreased from 


55,627 to 52,445, and in Guernsey and adjacent 
islands it had increased from 33,969 to 
35, 257, 

Tur Post Orrice.—The‘ estimated number 
of letters delivered in the United Kingdom dur- 
ing the: last twelve months was 1,290,636,;200, 


an inerease of 42 per cent.; post-cards, 
144,016,200, an increase of 6°4 r cent. ; 
book-packets and circulars, 288,206,400, an 


cent.; and news 


increase of 6'3 rspapers, 
last year. 


140,682,600, halbigvalignalige loan than 


.The average number of letters per head in 
the United Ki 


Kingdom was 36. Inthe United 
States, which is the second country in this 
respect, the number was 21. The number of 
established officers of the Department was 
44,600, an increase.of 1,495; among these were 
2,561 females. It is noteworthy that during 
the year a female medical officer was, for the 
first time, appointed to take charge of the 
female staff at the General Post Office. 
Nearly 14 million extra letters and packets 
were dealt with in the Central Office during 
Christmas week, including 3 tons of registered 
letters. 26,293 letters were posted without 
address, and of this number, 1,604 contained 
cash and cheques amounting to £6,016. The 
lately introduced reply post-cards have not 
been ueed very largely. 





GEMS. 


Hz who laughs at cruelty sets his heel on the 
neck of religion and godliness.. 

Ir is more honourable to acknowledge our 
faults than to boast of our merits. 

Hors softens sorrow, brightens plain sur- 
roundings, and eases a hard lot. 

Trust not to the omnipotence of gold, nor 
say unto it, “Thou art my confidence.” 

A man can always conquer his passions if he 
pleases; but he cannot always please to con- 
quer his ; 

Prace before children nothing but what is 
simple, lest you spoil their tastes, and nothing 
that is not innocent, lest you spoil their hearts. 

Tre most diffasive pleasure from public 
speaking is that in which the speech ceases, 
and the audience can turn.to commenting. 

Cuoose a high aim, work for it with prompt 
ness, persistence, and intensity, and 
believe in it with all your soul. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Sxow Porirors.—Boil and mash the. pota- 
toes, and sift them through a squash strainer 
into a hot dish, Let them: lie ac lightly piled 
as possible. Keep the raebes hot, 
and sift the last thing before y 

Farrrens.—One pint of flour, four eggs, one 
teaspoonfal of salt, one-pint of boiling water. 
Stir the flour into the water by degrees, and 
stir until ithas boiled three minutes. Let it 
get almost cold, when beat in the yokes, then 
the whites of the eggs, which must be pre- 
viously whipped stiff. 

of rice, half a pound 


TorztTs,—One gen 
of butter. Melt the butter, and add to it one 





£200, the price they paid for it. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tue phrase ‘‘ bully boy;” supposed to be of 
American origin, it is said, occurs in a song 
entitled ‘‘ Three Poor Mariners,” published in 
1609, of which the following are concluding 
nes :— 

‘*Tothem we dance the round, the round, the round ; 


And he that is a bully boy 
Come pledge me on this ground, around, around.” 


A successrun alpine trip on {a tricycle has 
been made by # merntber of London bicycle 
club;. Starting:fromy Lucerne, the tricyclist, 
in a week's time skirted the lake of the Four 
Cantons and Lake Zug, crossed the St. Gothard 
Pass, the Furka, and the Simplon, and passed 
through the Italian Alps.to Locarno, on Lake 
Maggiore. 

Ir may not be generally known that one of 
the most potent blood poisons is dynamite. To 
merely touch it with the hands causes violent 
headache ; one drop of nitro-glycerine put. on 
the tip. of the tongue produces excruciating 
agony in the spine, If brought in contact. with 
a wound, it would prove as fatal as the bite of 
the cobra di 0-of India, or the- rat-tailed 
shake of the West Indies. The remady used 
by miners for blood-poisoning by dynamite is 
strong coffee and lime juice. 


Tue question of marriage with a deceascd 
wife's sister greatly perplexed Germany in the 
time.of Frederick the Great. The Teutonic 
clergy refused to-sanction all such unions, so 
one couple in Magdeburg,'who could not induce 
the Consistory of the town to consent to their 
marriage, finally’ ale? to the king. 
Frederick solved the difficulty in his usual 
brusque fashion, writing on the margin of the 
petition ‘‘ The Consistory are asses, I as Bisho 
of Magdeburg and Vicar of Ohrist comman 
that these two be joined in wedlock.” After 
this the loving couple had no further trouble 
to find an accommodating priest. 


A Bravo's Appretitz.—The appetite of the 
bird is wonderful. A thrush will eat at a 
meal the largest, snail that England produces. 
If.a man could eat as much-in p ion, 
would consume a whole round of beef for his 
dinner. The redbreast, again, is a most 
voracious bird. It has been calculated that to 
keep a redbreast up. to his nermal weight an 
amount of animal food is required daily equal 
to.an earthworm fourteen feet in length. Takiag 
a man of average weight, measuring bulk 
for bulk with the redbreast, I tried to ate 
how much food he would conusame in twenty- 
four hours, if he-ate as much in proportion as 
the bird. a&sansage nine inches in 
circumference to be ® fair equivalent of the 
earthworm, I find that the man would have to 
eat sixty-seven feet of such sausage in every 
twenty-four hours. I-mention this in order to 
illustrate the amount of work which is done 
by insect-eating birds. 


Whar 4 Com Drw.—A coin is in itself a 
history. There was once a lost city which 
owes its place toa coin. For over a thousand 
years no one knew where Pandosia was. History 
told us that at Pandosia King Pyrrhus col- 
lected those forces with which he overran 
Italy, and that he established a mint there; 
but no one could put their finger on Pandosia. 
Hight years ago a coin came under the sharp 
eyes of a numismatist. There were the letters 
Pandosia inscribed on it, but, what was better, 

was. an emblem, indicative of a well- 
known river, the Crathis. Then everything 
was revealed with the same certainty as if the 
of money had been an atlas, and Pan- 

osia, the mythical city, was at once given its 
proper position in Bruttium., Now, a coin 
may be valuable for artistic merit, but when it 
elucidates a point in history or 
its worth is very much enchanced. 

This silver coin, which did not weigh more than 
a shilling, becanse it cleared up the mystery 
of Pandosia, was worth to the British Museum 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. 8.—January 15, 1868, came on Wednesday. 

G. R.—October Ith, 1866, fell upon Thursday. 

X. Y. Z.—Not without an order from the Court of 
Chancery, as she left voluntarily. 

L. 0. hme Ae is requested, and you send no 
regreta, it is unders series that. you accept the invitation. 

Anxious GertTiz.—1. It is a matter of taste, they are 

removed. 2. The style is ladylike, but” un- 

pene bet will give more freedom, 


‘ou can do is to be as a wife as you 
vait for th the developments of 


ai with as much 


patience as possible. 

W. D. T.—A onion who may be smoking when 
ome the should in bowing remove the cigar from 
his mouth, and from her presence. 

Ex.m.—The initials of both parties, with the date of 
the engagement, are often engraved on the inside of the 
engagement ring. 

Harry F.—Kate was originally the nickname or 
abbreviated form of Catherine. It has, however, come 
to be used as a name of itself, and means purity. 


Karrt1.—A minor can doubtless obtain a license to sell 
RAR TRE RD, 
con’ 


Luv Witpross.—It was very rude of him to 
in that way. Treat him with silent — 
cares for you he will soon apologise ; if 
worth ten about. 


you 
If he 
not he is not 


Semper Ipem.—The lines are neat and ye your 

sentiments realty, but . metre is too Fever 4 lor = 

“Fred” ought to feel hee oe if he saw 
forsaking the real for the ideal ? 

ws D.—Wait till the young lady has time to get over 

ion, - Meanw. je, tall the matter over with 

a ee anh et him as your ally in the work of 


oa Ww ck ah eee oo ur way it 

would be well for you to enter some pal ite school 
atonce. The teacher could tell’ yeu whie to do after 
you have been fitted for college under his instruction. 


Perer SimpLe. —As a rule it is the lady’s place to bow 
first under the circumstances which you mention ; but 
if the parties were old and warm friends they would not 
stand on the technicalities of etiquette. 


Lavra.—In confe a favour, avoid conveying the 
ety ¢ is genty under obliga- 


y' granting and ac- 
cepting of the favour is mutually a 


Sam.—lIf the letter be very brief, commence sufficiently 
far from the top of the page to give nearly equal amount 
of paper at the bottom of the sheet when the 
letter is ended. 


Seiuva.—It is undeniably very charming to receive 
a costly set of a ene eee 
ee he will marry, and then a present 
equally elegant must be procured, 

A. B. C.—A gentleman %on horseback should 
rinat wien usa" aj" apa 

8 when salut a y. utes by 
bowing slightly. 

Rep Kino.—You were right. If the toed 
were established that those who are br st to 
the same are brothers-in-law to Pvt other, there 
7 ra to the series of relationships so esta- 


Corinne.—Should the matter in the letter continue 
beyond the first page, it is well to commence a little 
above the middle o: sheet, extending as far as neces- 

on the other pages. 


D. A.—It would be more sensible for a gentleman to 
try to overcome the dislike of the young lady’s father 
before forcing his way in to the old gentleman’s pre- 
sence, 


JEANNETTE.—The 4 and most straightforward 
course would be to ask for an explanation the next 
time you see him, or if you are too proud for that take 
no notice of him, and go out with somebody else. Per- 
haps he makes too sure of you. 


Ceticia.—Avoid all farinaceous food, take plenty of 
outdoor exercise, tire yourself thoroughly every day and 
you will gain your object ; not avery desirable one, 
though, in our estimation. Eat meat, but do not 
beer, milk or spirits, and avoid medicine of the kind you 
name. 


Artuur J. B.—1l. Yes, by proper practice, 2. Un- 
less there is some malformation of the tongue the 
difficulty ought to be overcome very easily by repeating 
the letter over and over again, and striving earnestly to 
pronounce it properly. 8. Both belong to the same 
order, but there is a little difference in the species. 


Tuk Poor Boy.—You had better leave your -_ - 
natural colour; but if you are anxious to 
brown, try the Pr ve Hy which has been high] a. 
mended ;—First take an ounce of hydrosulphuret of 
ammonia, three drachms of solution of potash, and one 
ounce of distilled or rain water ; mix and put in a bottle 

labelled No.1. Next take nitrate of silver, one drachm ; 
distilled or rain water, two ounces; dissolve and label 
No. 2. Apply No. 1 to the hair with a toothbrush for 
about a quarter of an hour; then brush over carefully 


with No. 2, 





2, taking care that every 

saturated, but not permitting “the 
skin. Take care not to touch nes 
No, eae 


permanent dark 
attempting eith cither operats fio. reek tia to to ven 
poy oe and try tt e dye on ‘ore applying it 


Hucartu.—l. Yes, ifhe has paid money towards their 
support. 2. No. 8. If undef oted Bt. would. bo-Gvem 
£30 to £40, but if pon eupgwees Sik 2a 608.20 Ses 
£25, and can get bag ye ou have 
good ground of action you can sue for ivorce in 
Sorma pauperis. 

JaNeEtT.—1. It is quite correct. A servant is quite as 
much entitled to the if her correspondent 
choowes to give it to horas an an 


of the hair is 
page touch the 
akin wit solution 
or, 


copy- 


and 
much as you can. You will soon notice the difference 
yourself. 


Cargig. —The sentence means, literally 
the bottom of your heart I would be better able to form 
the wish whi: yaad pane Fd happy. Thatis: If I 


ee know better what to de- 


Katie D.—The — old saying, the “ stone 
aspen Be mem, moss,” is a any, Sempame's “tation!” 
quotation sand = Be rolling e gathers 

no moss, so the roving heart gathers no affections,” 


: If I knew 


4A SACRIFICE TO LOVE, 


You tell me that my love will fly, 
And seek a fancy new; 
You tell me that he lives a a lie, 


Alas, ’ 
But in Ais honour I'll believe, 
Though faith should end in woe. 


If he be false of heart let me 
en ny a 
co} ve 
‘Frould only give me f my 
banish ‘not vy theme 
b otis my soul in thrall; 
‘Tis better far of love to dream 
Than not to love at all, 


e 
T'll mourn hood if ~ ay lite goes out 
A sacrifice to love. 


F. 8. 8. 


carefully all over, while still 

y lard or butter, and keep in a 
cool place, not Ae! in hay. ‘A new-laid egg treated in 
this way will preserve its good qualities for weeks. 

Beas Or Harpwicx.—l. January 2, 1866, fell on Tues- 
day. 2. The President of Mexico, Manuel Gonzalez, was 
elected for four years from December 1, 1880. 3. We 
cannot give addresses of theatrical agencies. 

8. M.—The construction of the Great Eastern 


be veremar ee opel each eg; heed 


English company. She is 680 
feet a. 83 feet wide, 58 feet deep, and of 24,000 tons 
measurement, She is about, it is stated, to me a 


parent. 

Boss.—How do P a know that you are reduced to such 
an alternative? Perhaps some man that you can love 
will yet seek your hand. A woman should not marry 
a man that she does not love, simply to secure a home. 
It is an old adage that ‘‘ nobod pays 80 dearly for a 
home as a woman that marries for one.’ 


Mary F.—‘“‘ Will Miss H. honour Mr. M. by carrying 
the accom ing flowers to the concert this evening?” 
fas ofl thet is masa to write bagel seg ene me + sends 
o lady 6 bonquetel. owers, after he has invited her to 
attend a place of amusement with him. 


8. R. ¥.—1. You will ws find -. —— 
in the daily pay 2. good 
dentifrice. 3. «= A cin y= ky toa" a “he “ 
seventeen. He at rw stim ts of e 
4. We cannot account for the enlargement of | thes nose i 
which you complain. 


ArNoLp.—l. The principle of oa: common suction 
pump is that by the exhausting of the air in the tube 
the water is relieved from the pressure on its surface, 
and rises up into the vacuum. When the handle is 
raised the red or piston is pushed down in the tube 
towards the water, the surface of which 

below the eni of the rod. As 


next pushed down it brings 

sure of the air shuts the valve, and the air is another 
back . In the lower part of the pump is ee: er 
valve, which opens as the piston moves upward by the 





ressure of the air on the surface of the water, outside 

he tube, and the water passes upward through it. 
When the handle is again raised the upper valve opens 
and the lower one closes. This process continues until 
the piston goes through the water which has thus been 
raised, and’ the the closing of the upper valve brings the 
water up to and out of the spout. 


varnish for maps el pictures is 
and rectified — tine 


the 

and agitate until the solution is 

papers’ lace to settle, and when 
for use. 


a gy Any ex- 
hibition of temper or violence should be avoided under 
circumstances where the offence was purely accidental. 


Bearrice.—If you have received an xi invitation to at- 
tend a , and are unable en Toe 
send a regret with a present to the brido, and if ah if she has 
weekly receptions at her home after she returns from 
her wedding tour, you must call if you desire to be 
considered among her 
L. N. T.—1. We certainly should qoute: Ba bind- 
ness for any friend, bp net ae owe or lady, to in- 
anything that it observe was 


form us of they 
it of 2. It would not 
least bit 


: C. ry - r raed ye ae 
forward to another the dish 
you, unless ted. 


the it Irish 

ara in 1880" He died 

it Convent, near Dublin. 

tural the attention of- 
hbours ; and soon after entering 
supériors, as well as his fellow- 


tudents, by his retentive mem: 
dens te of diction, and aa bis facility of illmetee. 
tion. 


Orrata.—1. It ales be ag a wren Be to one afflicted 
with such a mark Beers, oy! it should not be spoken of 
in society or elsewhere. 2 Reap gh amped vor t, uncle, 
or aunt, six months would “be n would 

require you to wear mourning. eet en ies 

u should wear crape for the above-mentioned re- 
inti tives. It is not required that you should remain 


away from all p'aces of se ne gem oo you feel so 
ed. 


N. D.—In order to put your property beyond the reach 
- our son-in-law, yo will ave t make a will ; and in 
er to make such a will as would insure the 
out of your wishes, you will have to consult a lawyer 
ex in that branch of his profession. As 
wok say your hosith is Marmpesoatag Fe should attend to 
the matter at once. Go to some lawyer of ae reputa- 
tha, Soll Bes and WO gas weleh, AO8 leave him to de- 
vise the means of carrying out your desire in the 
matter. 


8. O. B.—You should inter several aol slemseniory school 
grammars and rhetorics eg retype Sen any one 
or 'them implicitly, but feeeine ten here they 
pan Sore and “it you are fortunate 7 foe to have some 
frank friend a little better educated than yourself, who 
will undertake to note and correct your faults in speak- 
ing and writing, you will improve more quickly under 
such tuition than by any amouut of unassisted st udy. 
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